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On Being a Continent 


E are made by the winds; or at least, winds 

W\ make the weather, and weather controls 

energy which is the active principle in 
man. American winds are the winds of a Conti- 
nent and carry reminder with them. New England 
Aprils are swept back into the bud by glacial tor- 
rents that have roared over the snowy mountains of 
Gaspé and the Laurentians; the slow moving airs 
of August have trembled over the corn of the vast 
Western plains; and Southern gales drive through 
our sky the tumbled cloud masses of the Tropics and 
the Trades. Emerson sniffed the electric West in 
the winds that crossed the Berkshires and remem- 
bered that New England was only a province of a 
great country. The great Northwest blows through 
Chicago, and birds that go South by the coastline 
may come home by the Mississippi route. It is im- 
possible to be an American without feeling the pull 
of a vast geography—except for New York that 
cannot see beyond its Bronx, and the Pacific Coast 
where east-sweeping rains and thoughts alike drop 
at the Sierras, 

A little country, an island country, like England, 
is conscious of its bounds and proud of its variety. 
This “blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this Eng- 
land” is all that the nation possesses as its own; 
therefore, the most is to be made of its diversity: 
Yorkshire moors and their harsh possessiveness, the 
lush richness of Somerset, Sussex doggedness, Cor- 
nish peninsularity, Cockney London. An island, or 
a land enringed like France, early learns to reckon 
its human assets, and preserve its idiosyncrasies. Nor- 
mandy is not lost in Paris in Maupassant and Flau- 
bert, nor the Midi in the North. England, even in 
industrialism, is not standardized; it is inconceivable 
that France will ever be reduced to level scale. 

Nor is America standardized in spite of alarming 
tendencies. Rather, intellectually speaking, it is in 
the stage of centralizing which Europe passed 
through in the eighteenth century, when boundaries 
still seemed wide. We value homogeneity, we seek 
a common pronounciation and a like style of busi- 
ness letter, we wish to read the same books and 
magazines, because the continental winds blow over 
us and we realize instinctively the centrifugal forces 
of our home. ‘Transportation held together the 
Union: journalism and education are striving to 
keep together the American race. 

In literature this has its disadvantages. There is 
too much aping, too strong a desire to write from 
the viewpoint of New York, and—to go deeper—a 
lack of sturdy individualism, so that, however local 
may be the subject, it is impossible to say, this is 
New Englandism, this is Kansas, and this is the 
spirit of the South. Of course, such attributions are 
printed daily on the slip covers of new books, but 
the idiosyncrasy is not within, or it is only a manner- 
ism of style or subject. We are determined just 
now to write continently, hence the pioneer “epics” 
and books in which New York is rather emphatically 
a metropolis with a capital M. 

This is a bit premature. There will be no Amer- 
ican epics yet. We shall have to be a people first, 
and the Civil War and immigration have pushed 
that event into the future. We shall have to be- 
come a race before we can appreciate diversity. Just 
at present the current runs toward Americanism, 
which does not mean being like the Old Americans, 
who are beginning to be unpopular with our patri- 
otic societies since they have been reminded that the 
ancestors believed in revolution and free speech,— 
but being like each other. When Cleveland grows 
less like Detroit, and Philadelphia stops resembling 


Ghost Actaon 
By WILLIAM Rose BENET 


I was led by the willow, 
I was haunted by the pool; 
In the sunlit shallow 

you shone white as wool; 


you glowed alabaster 

in the shadows of the stream; 
the hounds of disaster 

bayed through dream. 


Vase of light adored, 
O the haughty throat, 
beauty like a sword 
as you smote! 


Glory unreturning,— 
Your eyes were so 
blazing, burning 

on the foe, 


I forget the legend, 

I forget the pain; 

the silvered sedge-end 
. is the same, 


then beauty beyond bearing, 
on an instant of amaze; 
all the goddess flaring 
from your gaze... . 


So the hunted haunting 
in the lack of light 

seeks again that daunting 
through the night 


and only forest answers, 

and the moonlit crag, 

to the spectral tossing antlers 
of a belling stag. 
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Boston, we shall be in the next stage. And that will 

come when the Pacific and the Atlantic press upon 

us as the seas upon England, when we are at home 

in peopled spaces, and find it a little undistinguished 
(Continued on page 865) 


T ty R A i e f 
Li arkest A frica* 


A Review by HERBERT INGRAM PRIESTLEY 
University of California 


r ; NHE resurgent interest in Africa indicated by 
this sheaf of non-fiction volumes proves that 
we are in the midst of a new epoch in the 

history of the once Dark Continent. We have 

passed the ages of myth, of discovery, slaving, inter- 
ior discovery, and conquest, and are now in the color- 
ful stages of the travel book. None of the other 
continents has had quite the history vouchsafed to 
the nearest non-European mass. For some four hun- 
dred years it lay practically neglected in the scramble 
of the expansionist nations who followed the wake 
of Columbus. True, the Portuguese made rapid 
progress in their West African kingdom following 
the efforts of grand old Prince Henry, but the lure 
of Oriental spices and the slave trade confined the 

Lusitanian imperialists to the coast. ‘The interior 

was passed by unknown, feared, and unappreciated, 

until just about the last half century. 

There has indeed been no dearth of explorers and 
missionaries, nor of adventurers and slavers through- 
out the centuries. Half a try at the bibliography of 
the continent will convince the most casual searcher 
that if all the books on Africa were piled together 
they would make a very large pile indeed; but 
neither explorers nor books made much impression 
upon events or the African interior until the human- 
itarianism of the past century struck first at the slave 
trade and in so doing convinced the colonizing 
peoples that the time had come to annex large seg- 
ments of the shoreline, and prepared the way for 
penetration of the jungled river courses leading 
inland. 

During the long process of humanitarian eman- 
cipation the great powers made spectacular territorial 
gains. First of all England laid the foundations of 
that empire which, beginning at the Cape, trends 
now northward and northwestward, breaking im- 
patiently against the still undeveloped regions of 
surviving Portuguese tenure. France, recovering 
from the temporary setback of the loss of her eight- 
eenth century empire, began the slow process of 
weaving together into an almost unbroken whole the 
great Sudan, the Sahara, and the Mediterranean 
shore, about forty-five per cent of the continent. 
England and France, first and second in rank as 
colonial empire builders, began anew an acute com- 
petition for overseas dominion. ‘These two great 
powers, inheriting by force of arms and the lucky 
strategy of their position on the Atlantic, that ex- 
pansionist dream first dreamed by the too-soon ex- 
hausted Iberians, are the great arbiters of African 
destiny. Between them they rule over that Islam 
which stands face to face with Christendom in 
“Outre Mer.” 

Their problems are of profound interest to us 
Americans. We are free from the European politi- 
cal heritage, happily free from slavery and colonial- 
ism, though we are still shying a little nervously at 
imputations against our own recently-born, but oft- 
denied imperialism. With the narrowing of the 
seaways today we cannot fail to react with concern 





*ALGERIA FROM WITHIN. By R. V. C. Boney, In- 
dianapolis: The Bobbs Merrill Company. 1927. $4. 
DESERT WINDS. By Harsa. New York: The Century 
Company. 1927. $3.50. 

TIMBUCTOO. By LELAND HALL. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1927. $4. 

TRAVELS IN NORTH AFRICA. By NaHum SLouscuz. 
Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society. 1927. $2.50. 

SAVAGE ABYSSINIA. By James E. Baum. New York: 
J. H. Sears & Co. 1927. $5. 
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when they meet the problems of white dominion 
over the dependent non-European areas. How they 
solve them spells the future of the race. For a 
thousand years prior to the Discovery the expan- 
sionist force lay with Asia; for the last four hundred 
it has lain with Europe. By the success or failure 
of France or England will be determined whether 


Europe shall some day return to its status as an. 


Asiatic peninsula, or whether a new form of imperial 
unity shall merge all world interests under the lead- 
ership of the progressive nations of the day. 

All but one of these books are concerned with the 
Frenchman’s problem in North Africa; four of them 
are from the American point of view. The English 
have got most of their great empire beyond the pre- 
carious stage of dependencies safely into the Domin- 
ion fold, though Egypt and India are still to give 
some dubious moments as they unfold their evolu- 
tion. ‘The British control of dependencies relies on 
the indirect method, most happily exemplified in 
Northern Nigeria under the great colonial governor 
Sir Frederick Lugard. ‘There, hostile emirs were 
removed in favor of other claimants who would rec- 
ognize British tutelage; these native officers are sus- 
tained under British administrators, but their prestige 
is not lowered. ‘The French in general, especially 
in the black areas, are usually more direct in method. 
Even in Morocco and Tunis, protectorates with 
Arab population dominating, the native control is 
less real than in British crown colonies. In the Al- 
gerian southlands the Arab sheik possesses an influ- 
ence approximating that of the emir of black British 
areas, 

ses SF 


These travel books are not expositions of colonial 
administration, but not one of them fails to see the 
profiund significance of the colonial problem. Mr. 
Bodley’s book on Algeria is a study of practically the 
oldest French area in Africa, where the Dey of 
Algiers brought the conquering hosts upon himself 
by striking the French consul in the face with a fly 
swat over a mere debt to French-Jewish bankers. 
Now Algiers is become, not a colony nor a pro- 
tectorate, but an integral part of the Republic, 
nucleus of Greater France in Africa. The author 
has a most self-satisfying knowledge of his sheep- 
raising business, of the land and of the people. Over 
and again he perseveringly insists that he will not 
criticise the French administration; he even avers 
that while the methods surprise, results are admirable. 
He finds a civilian and a military government work- 
ing hand in hand under the governor general, an 
anomaly which, in spite of the complexities of their 
India administration, he infers the British could beat 
hands down. Bodley finds this governor possessed 
of only nominal authority, forgetting that he is really 
head of all French policy for the whole of North 
Africa, and that the realms beyond the Sahara come 
within his purview as chief liaison officer between 
those lands and the home legislature. 

One is peculiarly fascinated by Mr. Bodley’s book 
for reasons not intended by the author. As a guide- 
book it is fair, but the intriguing feature is the utter 
Britishness, the stern, even dull, practicality of it. 
It gets down to the realities, without imagination or 
fine flavor. We learn what the Arab wears next his 
skin and how many times a year he changes it, and 
that he even keeps it all on while he sleeps—“‘Algeria 
from Within” with a vengeance. Accounts of Arab 
custom, marriage rites, and infelicities, are told in 
such straight-away style as to make one ponder anew 
upon that ponderosity which has made our splendid 
Britishers conquerors of empire, but has left so many 
of them spiritually untouched by the variety and 
richness of alien civilizations. 


ses sS 


Hafsa’s “‘Desert Winds” touches the note which 
Bodley just misses, feels but can’t express. Both 
authors guide the inquisitive voyager through the 
outlandish; both are struck with the richer radiance 
of desert life and color. Hafsa’s pen-colorings glare 
a little, like an African sun overhead, with prismatic 
effects that dazzle, yet she writes literature instead 
of guidance. One has time to loiter for a legend 
told as Washington Irving phrased the tragedies of 
the banished Moors of old Spain. 

Both these witnesses have equal faith in French 
administration. It leans wisely on the native. The 
sheik, basic unit, represents the tribe in all phases, 
and becomes the fundamental part of the Arab 
Bureau which controls down to the Sudan. So, the 


religious orders, Les Soeurs Blanches and Les Fréres 


Blancs among them, engage in simple utilitarian 
ministrations without effort to proselyte. How 
mightily the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
would have responded to the missionizing of Europe 
if this had been the ideal! It was the genius of the 
notable Cardinal Lavigérie, Christian and imperial- 
ist, who set the mold of modern African evangelism. 

The best of “Desert Winds” is its interpretation 
of Arab civilization. Glimpsing the psychology of 
Islam, it sets forth anew the notable contributions of 
that historic culture. What we owe to it in chem- 
istry, medicine, mathematics, and astronomy is pretty 
generally realized. Why did it all stop so suddenly? 
Hafsa’s explanation, that the spirit of science died 
because the Arab preferred the dignity and the phi- 
losophy of desert isolation, is only half an explana- 
tion. It was hardly preference, but necessity, that 
drove Islam out of the current of life. How, if the 
desert was the beginning of Arab culture, could it 
also be its end? ‘The Moors, driven from Granada, 
wept, not with joy at prospect of return to the star- 
swept glories of the sands, but at their failure to hold 
what they had won, That failure was due to Europe 
itself. “The key to the present cycle of history is 
motion, and this fell into the hands of the Occiden- 
tals once Columbus had dreamed his dream, The 
sword was snatched from Islam by the crusaders of 
Iberia, who bore it with the cross to the uttermost 
reaches. 

Leland Hall, formerly of Timbuctoo and earlier 
of New England, is a Yankee Don Quixote. Off 
for the heart of Africa simply for the purpose of 
being there, he responds to stimuli which most of 
us feel often, but let Yankeedom inhibit. There was 
indeed a half-formed ambition to cross the Sahara, 
but official circumspection anent hostile Touaregs 
forbade; so there is still a thrill left in Africa for 
wanderers. Time was when Timbuctoo meant all 
the mysterious, in the days of our "teens, when we 
were growing up on Stanley’s and Livingstone’s rec- 
ords of travel. To day all is so ordinary that Hall 
goes on the white man’s railway from Dakar, takes 
boat at Bamako, and finds an eight room house to 
rent in the old university town at two dollars a 
month. Our problem of professorial sabbaticals is 
solved. There will be a hegira, but no mystery. Hall 
is like Hafsa and Bodley in the bright sheen of his 
word painting of the kaleidoscopic lights of the des- 
ert. Timbuctoo is little more than strange light, 
waved in from endless sands, blending all ancient 
splendors, into one red-brown, but gritty unity. Here 
the blacks of the Sudan mingle with Arab, Maure, 
and Touareg, but it is essentially a black man’s land. 


es SF & 


The remarkable thing about Hall is that he took 
with him no white man’s complex and came away 
unscathed by the black man’s impudences. True, he 
had no salvation to carry, as did his missionary 
friends, nor authority to maintain, as did the govern- 
ment people; hence no need of defensive armor. 
Came to his quarters men of every stripe and breed, 
for curiosity and conversation’s sake, and to guzzle 
his (free) thick sweet tea. To them all he was 
sui generis because he wanted nothing, and, though 
white, was not rich. Omar the servant, Baba the 
Thief, Mohammed the Touareg, came as near lov- 
ing this erratic world-wanderer as adult men come to 
it anywhere. But, though he felt the call of the 
desert, and even thought of staying, he came away 
baffled, and why? Because men esteemed him, not 
so much for himself as for the use he could be to 
them; the formula of approach, from gutter urchin 
to sheik was “Donnez-moi cinquante centimes,” or 
variations thereon. The universals of Piccadilly, 
Broadway, and Timbuctoo are universals after all. 

No dilettante traveler was invited on “The Black 
Journey” of the Citroén expedition. It was a busi- 
ness affair of binding together the great French 
African empire by beating a path with eight cater- 
pillar tractors through midcontinent from Algiers to 
Mozambique. It was a great feat, outdoing the 
British Cape to Cairo exploits, one of the recent 
participants in which could even be a woman. We 
are now forever done with the days of Mungo Park, 
René Caille, Barth, De Brazza, Nachtigal, and their 
scores of emulators. There is scant danger to be 
found; and yet it is something of a task, requiring 
two or more preliminary attempts before lines can 
be set and supplies be moved forward for the grand 
effort. About 17,000 miles were covered in seven 
or eight months, there being several destinations for 
the groups into which the caravan broke as it neared 
the eastern shore. The French Colonial Corps was 


ably aided by cooperating Belgians, Britishers, and 
Portuguese. Ethnography, geography, medicine, 
zoology, ali contributed and were served, but the 
main purpose was to initiate communication through 
the center of the continent. Essentially a diary, the 
book is a succession of pictures of the bizarre scenes 
of desert and jungle, black sultanates, French forts, 
and mighty struggles to make headway. Here was 
pioneer movement in the unification of the continent, 
The best way to put this new land at the service of 
civilization is through cooperation, not rivalry. 


es SF 


But the long distance which the black man has to 
travel before he joins us in cultural unity may be 
shown by a single passage taken from the field of the 
spiritual. 


Touched by grace, a native requested . . . to be baptized, 
Now he had three wives. When the Father explained that 
this was incompatible with the dignity of a Christian, he 
returned to his village, thinking hard. A few days later 
he came back, beaming with joy. “You can baptize me 
now,” he told the missionaries, “for I have only one now; 
I have killed the two others.” 


James E. Baum’s “Savage Abyssinia” is an authen- 
tic record of the Field Museum Expedition which in 
1926-27 secured no less than thirty-eight hundred 
specimens of fauna, many of them new to science. 
The scientific importance of the expedition is im- 
mense, and the story is on the whole well told, in 
spite of the author’s quaint insouciance concerning 
the better graces of English construction. Even to 
this old land the stream of travel turns, to the an- 
cient seat of Prester John. Remarkably, this savage 
country lies just outside the white man’s conquests, 
despite the fact of its early contacts at the opening 
of the Portuguese expansion. The rulers, professing 
direct descent from Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba, would keep it so. How this will square with 
the ambitions of Mussolini we shall see. Baum’s 
interest is in the type of society and its prospects to 
a degree, but his chief concern is with the Walia ibex 
and the nyala; as scientific huntsman he saw color, 
drama, and virility in the entourages of such puissant 
chieftains as Ras Tafari and Ras Hailu. We now 
have an American firm going in to make a huge dam 
in the Blue Nile, with English and Sudanese com- 
plications, so there will be more of Abyssinia in the 
day’s news, and more of travel and financial pene- 
tration. 

Nahum Slouschz began his “Travels in North 
Africa” before the establishment of French author- 
ity over the wide desert reaches, continuing them 
intermittently until within the recent past. This 
is a Jew’s record of the status of his coreligionists in 
the whole reach of the Mediterranean shores and the 
Sahara. It is an illuminating study of conditions 
which impel the generalization that the culture of a 
people can be detached from influences of race and 
religion. This sounds rash; not Mr. Slouschz says 
it, however. He draws a simple picture of hunted 
unfortunates, under the heel of the Turk until the 
Rumi came, and not yet living as human beings 
ought to live. It is a scholarly book, full of sympathy 
but void of mawkishness, the only fault to be found 
being that it is one long repetition of misfortunes 
and degradation. The African Jew has little save 
faint tradition to bind him to his race in other and 
more favored regions. Yet he has a unity, and, with 
the French attitude, possibly an opportunity to come 
into the fringe of civilization again. In the more 
settled regions, and along the coast, his lot has vastly 
improved, though he remains a creature apart. In 
fact, the evolution of Africa remains, through the 
juxtaposition of Christianity, Mohammedanism, and 
Hebraism, a tremendous strain upon the capacity of 
the human race to dwell together in accord. 


“Rudyard Kipling,” says John O?London’s 
Weekly, “is partly responsible for the appearance of 
a book of Indian memories, ‘The India We Served,’ 
by Sir Walter R. Lawrence, which is to be published 
this month by Casseil. It was Kipling who per- 
suaded Sir Walter that he ought to make a book of 
his memories of famous men whom he met during 
his official life in India. They include Lord 
Roberts, Lord Kitchener, Lord Curzon and other 
Viceroys, and his stories of these and other people 
whom he has known, either officially or privately, 
make a very lively volume of reminiscences.” 
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The Immortal Parson 


PARSON WEEMS OF THE CHERRY TREE. 
By Harotp Kettock. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. 1928. $2.50. 


Reviewed by ALLAN NEVINS 


LL unconsciously, Parson Weems was one 
of the most comic figures of the early re- 
publican era. His contemporaries took him 

seriously; Lincoln, who split rails to pay for a copy 
of the life of Washington, doubtless read him with- 
out a smile; and it has remained for our own slightly 
ribald generation to discover how funny he was. 
Mr. Kellock’s book is written, as it should be, in a 
spirit of mirth. To be sure, the fabulist had his 
serious side. ‘There was a period when he forsook 
the invention of moral anecdotes about the great to 
act as the principal agent for John Marshall’s four 
volume work upon Washington, a sober labor in- 
deed; and his exertions in the pulpit were serious 
enough, though they did not please such severe 
judges as Bishop Meade. But as a literary work- 
man he was unfailingly entertaining. He could not 
set pen to paper without producing something which, 
while it improved and edified his own age, is now 
irresistibly amusing. 
se 

We can discern in Mason L. Weems’s literary 
career the customary “three periods” or at least three 
phases which graduate students writing doctoral 
theses always point out. He began as a peddler of 
culture, selling other men’s productions throughout 
the South from a cart: tracts, travels, political pam- 
phlets, and medical publications. Then he. turned 
to writing for himself, and began producing a swarm 
of fugitive booklets in a style that enables us to cal] 
him the T. $. Arthur of Federalist days. They in- 
cluded blasts against the rum demon, excoriations 
of adultery, sermons against gambling, descriptions 
of connubial bliss, and even a few productions in 
the political field—‘“political love powder for honest 
Adamsites and Jeffersonites.” A good deal of in- 
formation upon the social life of the period is bound 
up in the moral pamphlets. For example, we learn 
from the essay against strong drink that about the 
year 1800 Americans had at least twenty synonyms 
tor drunk—boozy, groggy, blue, damp, tipsy, fud- 
dled, haily gaily, how came you so, swipy, cut, got 
his wet sheet aboard, cut in the craw, high up pick- 
ing cotton, and so on. But Weems really found 
himself when, in the third phase, he produced those 
astonishing lives of Washington and Francis Marion 
which gave him immortality. “Two million copies 
of the “Washington” circulated, within a few dec- 
ades, among Americans who read it with solemn fer- 
vor. It will go on circulating for generations to 
come among Americans who will read it with ex- 
plosions of laughter. 

Whether the “Marion” or the “Washington” is 
superior as an incitement to mirth is a nice question 
which Mr. Kellock does not decide. The hatchet 
story is of course one of the lesser gems of the 
former book. It does not compare with the anec- 
dote which shows young Washington lecturing his 
schoolmates against the shocking and scandalous evil 
of fighting. What must our tender parents think, 
cries George, when instead of welcoming us “smil- 
ing and lovely, the joy of their hearts, they see us 
creeping in like young blackguards, with our heads 
bound up, black eyes, and bloody clothes!” It is 
far, far below the final account of how Washington 
was received in heaven after his death; “the bright- 
ening Saint” carried up “swift on angels’ wings,” 
welcomed outside the pearly gates by “myriads of 
mighty angels with golden harps,” and greeted “high 
in front of the shouting hosts” by “the beauteous 
forms of Franklin, Warren, Mercer, Scammel, and 
him who fell at Quebec.” These patriots devoured 
him “with their eyes of love,” and embraced him 
“with transports of tenderness unutterable”; “while 
from their roseate cheeks tears of joy, such as angels 
weep,” rolled down. ‘The life of Marion sparkles 
with many jewels also. The great soldier, we are 
told, was at his birth “not larger than a New Eng- 
land lobster.” ‘Taken to the West Indies in a 
schooner, he and his mates fell in with a whale, who 
hit the ship such a mighty blow with his flipper that 
it instantly sank. Marion then floated for eleven 
days in an open boat with no water, and on being 
rescued and revived with “chocolate and turtle 
broth,” immediately began to grow as a normal child 
should. But doubtless the best thing in either book 
is the account, in the “Washington,” of how word 
of French and Indian hostilities reached George III: 


Swift as the broad-winged packets could fly across the 
deep, the news was brought to England, Its effect there 
was like that of a stone rudely hurled against a nest of 
hornets. . . . From queen’s house to ale-house, from king 
to cockney, all were fierce for fight. Even the red-nosed 
porters, when they met, bending under their burdens, would 
stop in the streets, to talk of England’s wrong; and as 
they talked, their fiery snouts were seen to grow fiery still, 
and more deformed... . 

The news was brought to Britain’s king just as he had 
dispatched his pudding; and sat, right royally, amusing 
himself with a sfice of Gloucester and a nip of ale. From 
the lips of the king down fell the luckless cheese, alas! not 
grac’d te comfort the stomach of the lord’s anointed; while, 
crowned with snowy foam, his nut-brown ale stood untasted 
beside his plate. Suddenly as he heard the news the mon- 
arch darkened in his place; and answering darkness 
shrouded all his court. In silence he rolled his eyes of fire 
on the floor, and twirled his terrible thumbs. . . . Starting 
at length, as from a trance, he swallowed his ale; then 
clenching his fist, he gave the table a tremendous knock 
and cursed the wooden-shoed nation by his God! Swift 
as he Cursed, the dogs of war bounded from their kennels, 
keen for the chase. 


After all, it was well for Weems that he was a 
fabulist, a legend-maker, and not a sober historian. 
Had he written about Washington as carefully and 
prosaically as John Marshall or Jared Sparks did, 





A PURE TYPE OF ALGERIAN ARAB 
From Hafsa’s “Desert Winds,” (Century). 
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he would now be forgotten. Mr. Kellock has gath- 
ered together all the information upon his life which 
research can discover, from the days when he did 
not serve with his more patriotic brothers in the 
Revolutionary armies to his final peaceful years in 
Beaufort, South Carolina, where he died in 1825. 
It is not a long chronicle—some two hundred pages 
—and there is not a line in it which lacks sprightli- 
ness and interest. It does justice, in every sense, to 
one of the most picturesque and engaging figures in 
the long line of literary liars. 





Sea Pictures 
OLD SHIP PRINTS. By E. Kesre CuHarrer- 
TON. With fifteen illustrations in colour and 
ninety-five in black and white, from The Mac- 
pherson Collection. New York: Dodd, Mead 
and Company. 1927. $15. 
Reviewed by Carr. Davin W. Bone 


N the course of a walk upon Fifth Avenue, and 
noting the display in the shop windows, one is 
immediately impressed by the faith of the 

printsellers and furnishers in a strong and flowing 
current of sea interest. From gaudy (and obviously 
shop made) models of the Santa Maria to the sailor- 
fashioned square riggers, from chromo seascapes to 
the fine modern paintings of Sommerscales, Patter- 
son, Julius Olesen, and a host of rising younger 
marine artists, from early ship prints to Briscoe’s 
etchings, the “note” of deep water and far voyaging 
is plain. It is a commendable interest and one to be 
furthered. Mr. E. Keble Chatterton’s handsome 
volume, Old Ship Prints, should do much towards 
that end for it is well and interestingly written, the 
reproductions are excellent, and—in general make- 
up—one could hardly conceive a better example of 
the printer’s art. 

The Macpherson Collection of sea prints, charts, 
and pictures has been the subject of keen press com- 


ment for some time. It is valued at about $500,000. 
The fruit of a lifetime of search and acquirement, 
Mr. A. G. H. Macpherson, the ardent collector, has 
decided to place it upon the market. A subscription 
fund has been established in Britain to acquire it for 
the nation. There are heart burnings in fear of its 
disposal abroad. Rumours of substantial offers hav- 
ing been made from the United States for its 
purchase heighten the interest of otherwise dispas- 
sionate individuals: it is a “front page” matter. 

Be the destination of this magnificent collection 
where it may, such books as “Old Ship Prints” can 
do much to assuage any chagrin as to its ultimate 
disposal. In “The Sea” by Frank C. Bowen, many 
of the choice prints have been reproduced. Com- 
mander Robinson’s “Naval Prints” contains another 
selection. Now Mr. Chatterton comes forward with 
a further contribution. Piecemeal, perhaps, but very 
much better than no bread, for it is a fact that books 
may reach—and satisfy—many earnest students de- 
barred by distance from the source. Admittedly but 
a selection, “Old Ship Prints,” as annotated by Mr. 
Chatterton, is a treasury of information for those 
who can read it aright and ponder the circumstance 
that led to such intimate portrayal of a day that is 
gone at sea. For sea and ship prints are peculiar in 
one important respect; that they are drawn largely in 
retrospect, or from information, often from the vivid 
description of an authentic eye-witness, The marine 
artist (read “ Dauber”) suffers many pains and 
vexations in pursuit of his subject. Landscape paint- 
ers have their grounds: the scene to be depicted by 
them may vary from day to day, but there is choice 
for the artist in the range of the seasons. The figure 
painter has no very difficult task in the “material” 
arrangement of his sitter or model. However well 
the marine artist may study and record the seen 
moods of the sea, his subject matter, fleet as the wind 
or changeable as the sea itself, is not readily cap- 
tured. He must rely upon a very profound visual 
memory, or call to his aid a sea mentor skilled in 
detail, as well of the ship and her furniture as of the 
movement of the sea in its relation to the trend of 
clouds and the lean to leeward of a pictured vessel. 
Ignoring, for the moment, the artistry of composi- 
tion, and considering alone the historical value of a 
sea picture, how much an ardent student of ships and 
the sea can gain from the study of detail in sail and 
tackle, of rig and appurtenance, 

I have memories of an effort to delineate a ship 
of my young days; in the quiet hour of the first 
dog watch before the light failed,—of bending over 
the lid of a seaman’s sea chest and striving with rude 
ship colours to line out a representation of my ship, 
the while my watchmates stood around and held me 
to a straight and proper course in the cut and plane 
of sail and the intricacies of standing rigging. No 
matter that my clouds were woolly and unreal, that 
my sea was over-rigidly aligned, my painted ship 
was technically correct, else I had held myself up 
to scorn as a patent landlubber. And so doubtless 
with the print makers. On the very frontispiece of 
“Old Ship Prints,” “An East Indiaman’s Quarter 
Deck,” one notes the vessel’s live stock, rump to 
windward (as always when untethered ), resistant to 
the squall that thunders overhead. Only a sailor 
painter would know the way of cattle in a ship. 

But perhaps, as a reviewer, I dwell overmuch 
upon the informative value of the prints in this fine 
book. ‘The longing eye is equally well served by 
their beauty. “Dutch warships at sea. From an 
etching by R. Nooms (or Zeeman) 1675” is singu- 
larly impressive. Seaman Nooms had other gifts 
than a faithful hand in recording the way of life he 
knew so well: in texture and composition, his prints 
are not often excelled by even the landward masters 
of the day. 

It would be difficult to name a better informed 
commentator upon sea history as revealed in these 
prints than Mr, Chatterton. Many curious naval 
manners and customs are made plain to the reader, 
and an intimate knowledge of sea affairs permeates 
his writing. But it is in the réle of guide to the 
student and embryo collector that he is chiefly to be 
admired in this work. From Bernhard von Brey- 
denbach’s pilgrimage to the Holy Land in 1483 to 
the great race of Defender and Valkyrie 11] in 
1895, he traces the long thread of man’s effort to 
record in picture the shipping of his day. It is a 
happy circumstance that one so well versed in sea 
lore should combine with it a knowledge of the 
many processes of pictorial representation, and be 
able to comment upon ship prints from both points 
of view. 
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The “Business Cycle” Problem* 


A Review by Irvinc FisHEr 


Professor of Political Economy, Yale University 


HIS book marks the culmination of a series 

of books by Foster and Catchings purporting 

to expose a fundamental flaw in our Eco- 
nomic System and to solve the problem of the “‘busi- 
ness cycle.” The previous books were: “Money,” 
“Profits,” and “Business Without A Buyer.” 

The central thesis of the authors seems to be that, 
in order to keep industry going and expanding, 
enough money must be put into the hands of con- 
sumers to buy the constantly increasing product, but 
‘money economy,” savings tend to pre- 


‘ 


that, in our 
vent this; yet, they say, savings are indispensable for 
There is thus a “dilemma of thrift”; 
individually, or 


expansion. 
to the extent 
through corporations, “consumer purchasing power” 
is diminished. ‘That is, there is “under-consump- 
tion,” goods cannot be sold because they cannot be 


that people save 


bought; there is depression of trade and unemploy- 
ment. ‘Therefore, it is argued, we need somehow 
to increase “consumer income.” 

The authors connect their theory with the sup- 
posed fact that there is productive capacity enough 
to make the world highly prosperous if only that 
capacity could be utilized; and they think it could, 
if the money for consumers could be provided. It 
is, they think, only, or chiefly, for lack of this con- 
sumer income that we are still so far from realizing 
our productive capacity and that we have periodic 
depressions, 

They have been keenly disappointed because econ- 
omists have not taken them more seriously. Before 
issuing their last volume they offered a prize of 
$5,000.00 for the best adverse criticism, thus chal- 
lenging the whole world to show wherein they were 
wrong. The judges were Owen D. Young and 
Professors Wesley Clair Mitchell and Allyn A. 
Young. In all 435 essays were submitted. The 
prize was awarded to R. W. Souter, teacher in the 
University of Otago, Dunedin, New Zealand. His 
essay and three others have been published by The 
Pollak Found ition, 
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And now, in the “Road to Plenty,” the long- 
heralded remedy is presented. Like its predecessors 
the new book is ably written and very readable. 
Unlike them, it is put in story form. It gives a 
supposed conversation in a Pullman smoker in which 
a Business Man, a Professor of Economics, a Work- 
ingman, a Salesman, a Lawyer, a Congressman, and 
a Farmer participate. 

In this conversation the Business Man represents 
the authors and the Economist the authors’ critics, 
while the chief function of the others is to supply 
the gallery and to interject questions to the discom- 
fiture of the Economist and the glory of the Busi- 
The Economist is badly worsted and 
All conceivable objections are 


ness Man. 
finally converted. 
set up and knocked down and all ends happily. 

This last book of the series is evidently a popular 
epitome of the whole. While primarily aiming to 
supply the cure for the disease or diseases diagnosed 
in the previous books, it also repeats, in miniature, 
the diagnosis itself. 

Now it sometimes happens that a remedy is right 
when the diagnosis is wrong. An old judge once 
said to a young lawyer just appointed to the bench: 
“Never, when you can avoid it, give the reasons for 
your decisions, Your decisions are likely to be 
right; but your reasons for them are likely to be 
wrong.” 

It is my belief that the decision here rendered by 
Foster and Catchings as to the practical action they 
would have us take is substantially correct and will 
be much more widely accepted than their reasons 
for it. 

In brief, the proposal is that, under Government 
leadership, construction work shall be planned long 
ahead, that such work shall be pushed energetically 
in times of actual or impending depression to absorb 
the unemployed, or those threatened with unemploy- 
ment, and that money and credit shall be issued for 
such purpose sufficient to sustain the requisite con- 
sumer purchasing power. 

A Federal Board is proposed to watch business 
conditions, gather statistics, and, when it sees fit, to 


* “The Road to Plenty.” 
Waddill Catchings. 
1928. $2. 


By William T. Foster and 


Boston: The Houghton Mifflin Co. 


borrow money and expend it upon public works. 
This Board is not to be the Federal Reserve Board 
as that is organized only to “finance production,” 
while the authors claim that their proposals “finance 
consumption.” 

Not only do I think the main proposal sound in 
principle; but I subscribe heartily to much of what 
is set forth so clearly and readably in all the pre- 
vious books. ‘There is little with which I am not 
in accord in “Money,” while the first half of 
“Profits” seems to me one of the best presentations 
of the essential role of the enterpriser in modern 
civilization which I have ever seen. I alsg wish, 
despite their apparent errors in economic theory, to 
express my admiration for the authors’ persistence 
and, above all, for the fine public spirit which ac- 
tuates them. If there were more such enthusiasm 
for the public good among business men of their 
high intelligence and standing the world would be 
led more rapidly to solutions of its practical eco- 
nomic problems. 
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But I cannot follow the economic analysis of the 
authors. ‘Their tragic picture of a chronic tendency 
toward a shortage of consumer demand is, I believe, 
misleading. I cannot see that thrift has much to 
do with business “cycles.” 

Suppose, following the method of the authors, that 
there is one all-embracing corporation. ‘This cor- 
poration is engaged in planting crops on which the 
community lives. ‘The only costs of production are 
for the labor of planting and the only receipts are 
payments for the finished crops one year later. Be- 
sides, the laborers are the shareholders who own the 
plant or ranch. 

For every $1 of cost, or wages, paid out this year 
in planting, there will be, next year, $1.10 of full- 
grown product sold, thus giving Io per cent. interest, 
or profit, in the year. Every year 100 millions of 
dollars in money are paid to the laborers and 10 
millions of dividends to the stockholders, or a sum 
total of 110 millions. The following year the same 
110 millions are paid back to the corporation for its 
finished product—the grown crops—100 millions 
coming from the laborers and 10 millions from the 
There is interest in this community, 
but no savings. The outward flow and return flow 
of money are both $110,000,000, year after year. 

A disciple of Foster and Catchings who saw this 
manuscript in its early stages, asks me: “But where 
does the ten million dollars come from, correspond- 
Does the 


shareholders. 


ing to the accretion in interest value? 
accretion of values necessarily produce the circulat- 
ing medium equivalent?” Perhaps these questions 
may be a revealing shaft of light, although I am 
not sure that the authors and their disciple see eye 
to eye. At any rate, the accretion of interest is in 
the crops, not the money. 
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But now suppose that the corporation decides to 
pay no dividends for a year. Instead, it decides to 
plant more, spending in wages for that purpose the 
$10,000,000 which otherwise would have gone into 
dividends, 

It may get this new labor either from overtime 
of already existing laborers or by hiring the for- 
merly idle stockholders themselves if they are will- 
ing. This last is what we shall here suppose— 
chiefly to fix our ideas. 

Then $110,000,000 are this year spent for labor 
of which $100,000,000 goes to the old labor and 
$10,000,000 to the new. ‘The product in the fol- 
lowing year, if reckoned by the same 10 per cent 
increase as before, will be worth $121,000,000. 
How can this be bought? The old laborers can 
only buy their usual $100,000,000 is all 
they have received. ‘The stockholders, as new la- 
borers, will have received only $10,000,000. There 
is therefore a shortage of $11,000,000. ‘This be- 
longs to the stockholders as such. But how can the 
stockholders get this sum in money? Without it 
how can they buy the remaining product? Corpo- 
rate saving has seemingly resulted in a shortage of 
buying power. This is the nearest I can come to the 
authors’ “dilemma.” 

It is true that the corporation lacks the $11,000,- 
000 to pay the stockholders until it has sold to them 


which 


the product, and it is true that the stockholders lack 
the $11,000,000 to buy the product from the cor. 
poration until it has paid them the dividends. But 
if I owe you a million dollars and you owe me a 
million dollars we scarcely need each to get a mil- 
lion dollars in order to settle. There are many 
ways of financing. Merely one dollar circulated 
fast enough back and forth between the corporation 
and the stockholders would, theoretically, liquidate 
the debt of each to the other. Since, as a matter 
of practical fact, it. cannot circulate fast enough, 
more money is needed to match the expansion of 
business. ‘There is, then, this grain of truth in the 
authors’ main thesis, whether the growth is due to 
thrift or anything else. Savings expand business and 
expanded business requires more money. It is also 
true, under our gold standard, that this money ex- 
pansion cannot always be wholly in the form of 
credit. Assuming all the gold fully utilized al- 
ready, some of our labor and other productive 
powers must be devoted to mining more gold. 

But we must not imagine that we have to under- 
go the labor cost of producing a gold dollar for 
every dollar of savings. One per cent as much 
would be ample. Since money circulates about 
thirty times a year, a business community in which 
$110,000,000 flow back and forth between corpo- 
rations and consumers, making a total flow of 
$220,000,000 per annum, would require a fund of 
money and credit in circulation of about $7,000,000 
of which the actual gold reserve needed would not 
exceed $1,000,000. An increase of business of 10 per 
cent, such as has been here supposed, would theoret- 
ically require a 10 per cent increase in this gold 
stock, But this is only $100,000, or one per cent, 
of the year’s savings of $10,000,000 which caused 
the need of more money by increasing the volume 
of business. ‘The burden is light. The “shortage” 
of money traceable to savings, via business expan- 
sion (even if we include, with the authors, all the 
money and credit and not simply the gold) is neg- 
ligible compared with the many shortages and sur- 
pluses due to other causes, Such tiny “shortages” 
as actually result from expansion due to savings 
could hardly generate a business cycle. And their 
feeble tendency in that direction would be felt only 
through a fall in the price level. 
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What is needed is to keep the money supply such 
as will make the price level stable. ‘This seems to 
be the authors’ real problem though they seem to 
mistake it for something else. And it does not much 
matter where the new money flows into the circula- 
tion, at least not until, or unless, there is, from other 
causes, a breakdown and unemployment. So far as 
I can understand them, therefore, the authors have 
not discovered the secret of the so-called business 
cycle nor have they discovered any royal road to 
plenty. 

It is true that we seem always to be producing far 
inside our productive capacity while there are mil- 
lions of the world in need. 

But part of this supposed excess capacity is an il- 
lusion. It is good business to build our plants beyond 
immediate needs, to take care of “peak demand” and 
future growth. Without such a factor of safety we 
would all suffer inconvenience, 

It is also true that many businesses could, and 
would gladly, expand all around if they could sell 
the product. But they can’t and their inability is 
not altogether due to lack of “consumer income.” 
It is often due to lack of consumer education. ‘The 
purveyors of such novelties as cash registers and add- 
ing machines have always wanted to expand far 
faster than they could. But first their sales forces 
had to educate the public to the uses of these devices. 
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No pouring of money into the consumers’ laps would 
have led them to buy. 

“But,” our authors might well reply, “while this 
may be true of novelties, staple goods could readily 
be sold if only the buyer had the money.” But here 
we come to the ugly question of distribution. It is 
true that even food may be unsalable while millions 
are starving and that if those millions were pro- 
vided with purchasing power they would buy with 
alacrity. 

What is here implied? Merely that if these mil- 
lions of hungry persons were presented by others 
with more income, more food would be sold. ‘But 
our authors are not, of course, thinking of such re- 
distribution, ‘They are thinking, or believe they are 
thinking, of a general increase in production. Yet 
the thought which haunts them is that, if some po- 
tential consumers are in need and some producers 
are inside their productive capacity, something must 
surely be wrong. Perhaps, But if so it is in the 
distribution of “consumer income,” not in its short- 
age, all along the line. How can the naked, starv- 
ing millions of China and India be clothed and fed? 
The only way these poor people can be permanently 
relieved is for them to produce either food and 
clothing for their own wants, or some other needed 
goods to exchange for food and clothing. Only 
when they themselves have produced the where- 
withal to satisfy their wants, will their wants be 
satisfied. The fact that others have the productive 
capacity to feed and clothe them, and to spare, will 
not of itself solve the problem. And no mere ad- 
justment of the money supply can solve it. 

In conclusion, it seems to me that the authors’ 
analysis does not go far toward explaining the evils 
which they seek to remedy, but that, nevertheless, 
the remedy is a real one. As supplementary to plans 
for stabilizing employment seasonally, plans for un- 
employment insurance and plans for a stable price 
level, it has a real and important part to play in 
flattening out the “cycles” of business. 


What a Young Wife—? 


DEAD LOVERS ARE FAITHFUL LOVERS. 
By Frances Newman. New York: Boni & 
1928. $2. 

Reviewed by Isa GLENN 

Author of “Southern Charm,” etc. 


ISS NEWMAN’S books are profoundly 

shocking to the masculine mind and ap- 

palling to the feminine mind. And all 
because they have frankly to do with sex. But, since 
the Great War, the subject has become so fashion- 
able that we are quite used to it. Why, therefore, 
in judging a book, should we revert to all shades of 
mauve decades and say: “This book was written 
by a man—this book was written by a woman!” 
Let us go a little further: if Miss Newman’s books 
were written by a man, would they arouse such 
tremendous controversy, such excoriating criticism? 
This is leaving out the question of whether or not 
one is amused by the book under review; and no one 
could fail to be vastly amused by her stories. 

This is leaving out the question of whether or 
not one admires her style. We shall consider, for 
a moment, the subject matter of her enormous sen- 
tences. If she had not a very real and sly humor, 
possibly fewer persons would read to the end of this 
book; for the story is slight. But she has true wit; 
and it often becomes coarse, and we cry out against 
a woman who could write such quips. If a man 
had written the same things, it would be a collection 
of morsels over which to wink and to whisper. But 
the writer should be, in fact, unsexed, at least in so 
far as the reader is concerned. Here is a book; it is 
written by a person named Frances Newman; and 
it should not matter in the least that the first name 
of this author is spelled with an ¢ instead of with 
an i. The writer is named F. Newman, and has 
written of the inner qualms of a woman in love. 
Why not? We might as well know the low-down 
on this terrific nausea that we call love. 

In “Dead Lovers Are Faithful Lovers” Miss 
Newman has gone exhaustively into the subject. It 
is the story of Evelyn Cunningham’s love for her 
husband; and Evelyn Cunningham is a one-man 
woman, and therein differs from Miss Newman’s 
“Hard-Boiled Virgin.” She is an extremely sensual 
woman, boldly done. But all of her sensuality is 
turned on her husband, and finally, midway of the 
book, turns her husband out on the loose. It isn’t 
his fault that again he falls in love with a sensualist. 
He doesn’t count; he is, throughout the story, a 
pawn in the hands of the women. 





Liveright. 


There are moments when Evelyn Cunningham 
veers to the rdle of a modern blesséd damozel—a 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti bride with a passion for 
white flowers. If, four hours before the marriage 
ceremony, her mother had not come to her bedside 
for the customary maternal instruction on “life,” 
Evelyn might have so contrived that her faithful 
lover could stay alive and faithful to the end of the 
story. ‘The mother ran true to the form of the 
early twentieth century. Her talk on “life” was 
made up of that advice now given — when the 
law is not listening in—by Margaret Sanger; it 
skipped lightly from hillock to hillock of embarrass- 
ment, and contained nothing more worth-while than 
the aforesaid line, supplemented by admonitions on 
the value of forming the habit of slipping out early 
in the morning—for so long as the wife wished to 
keep her husband’s affectionate regard—and making 
a careful toilet so that he shall never see her rumpled 
from sleep. In those days, and under the guidance 
of the mothers of those days, a girl entered upon 
her initiate with her head crammed to bursting with 


a dizzy new idea of men. ‘They were half angels 


‘and half devils, and, being so divided, not even one 


little fraction of them was human. I do not know 
that Miss Newman intended her book to be a treatise 
on the lasting effects of that customary talk on 
“‘life;” but treatise it is, and one of great fidelity. 
The book contains not much more dialogue than 
the “Virgin,” which contained none. But Miss 
Newman’s style is a rippling stream of talk. To 
read one of her novels is to come out of it with the 
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The Original First Ms. Page of “Alice in 
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feeling in your head that she has been chuckling 
through a rather viciously gossipy hour of talk on 
her friends and acquaintances. You could sit down 
at a tea table and tell such things on your friends; 
and your friends lucky enough to be present would 
thank their stars that they were not as those others 
—absent. Her work has a verisimilitude. Obscur- 
ity, of course, in this way of telling a story; but 
then, at the end you are not sure you have read a 
story because of your suspicion that you have sat in 
at a women’s anatomical discussion. Possibly this 
is the reason for the persistence of the rumor that 
Miss Newman uses her friends as models. 


A Distinguished Writer 


THE CLOSED GARDEN. By Juttan Green. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1928. $2.50. 
Reviewed by LEE Witson Dopp 
APPILY for authors and their readers, there 
are a number of ways in which a given story 
may be told, and one very good way has 
been, perhaps, too much neglected by modern novel- 
ists—even by those modern novelists who have so 
far betrayed themselves as to traffic in stories. By 
a “story” I mean an imagined action having recog- 
nizable completeness: an appropriate beginning, a 
rise in interest to something in the nature of a crisis 
or climax, and a solution or ending that may be 
“happy” or “unhappy” but must be logical and felt 


to be more or less inevitable, granted the characters 
Now stories, in 





and the circumstances involved. 
this sense, have of late years been little in favor with 
our more sophisticated writers of fiction. What, 
for an instance, is the story of “Jacob’s Room”? 
What is the story of “Antic Hay”? Nevertheless, 
many excellent modern novelists have told us stories 
—Joseph Conrad among others; but their methods 
of telling them have often been oddly, one might 
almost say perversely, tortured and indirect. One 
favored method has been to let some imagined on- 
looker, supposed to have been thrown into casual 
contact with the imagined action, discourse at large 


of the whole affair, and it is an added subtlety if 
this onlooker be supposed a rather muddled narrator 
—not quite clear as to what really did happen, yet 
much given to worrying at it, puzzling over it, mak- 
ing varied and incompatible surmises. It is impera- 
tive, too, that this chance onlooker should begin his 
haphazard narration in medias res, should start by 
telling us that he will never forget the first time 
he saw the hero or heroine putting salt on his or her 
grapefruit: it was at the Café des Trois Magots at 
Tarbes-sur-Bex, and he had happened to glance 
across to a neighboring table just as the Hon. Ar- 
thur Ponsonby, whom the narrator had once had 
pointed out to him in Moscow, before the war, was 
passing the salt to (the hero or heroine to be) with 
an expression which our seldom quite articulate nar- 
rator can only, for the moment, present to us as 
“indefinable.”’ . Well, that is one method, but 
there are others even more abstruse. And there is 
always “the stream of consciousness”——that Stygian 
river coiling out from the swamp of the uncon- 
scious and on through the flatlands of futility to lose 
itself at last in the Sahara of utter boredom! 


es Fs 

But to return, briefly, to what I began by saying 
was one very good way of telling a story—-a way 
perhaps too insistently avoided by modern novelists. 
In this neglected method of story telling the writer 
of the book begins by assuming that he is himself 
the best person to do the narrating, since, in the first 
place, he either found or invented the story, col- 
lected or created the characters, and may therefore 
be presumed to know all about it. Then, having 
made this not unreasonable assumption, the author 
starts at the beginning and tells his story through, in 
orderly sequence, simply, objectively, to its predeter- 
mined conclusion. 

It is the significant return to this unexpected 
method of story telling which is the first thing to be 
noted in the two sober and powerful novels of 
young M. Julian Green—the second of which, 
“Adrienne Mesurat,” translated as “The Closed 
Garden,” now stands before me, I say “young” 
because this American who writes in French is not 
yet thirty. ‘There is nothing young, nothing ten- 
tative, in his craftsmanship. He is not, publicly, 
trying to find himself; he came when he.was ready, 
and he is here. As he grows older he may well be 
moved to write novels which include phases of life 
less restricted than the rather special cases he has so 
far chosen to study. One feels every confidence ° 
that any aspect of life he chooses to consider will be 
well within his range. On the other hand, he will 
not easily improve upon his present mastery of di- 
rect, forceful, moving presentation. He is neither 
a “precious” writer, nor a “brutal” writer; he is an 
extraordinarily able, honest, and vivid writer. He 
simplifies perhaps too rigorously; but he forces noth- 
ing, he neglects nothing. He is already an artist 
who gives us life. It remains only to be seen, as 
the years follow, whether or not he is to be a great 
artist—that is, one who gives us not merely isolated 
and simplified aspects of life, but life in its ampli- 
tude, life more abundantly. 

Naturally, his French and American critics have 
They mention the 


discerned formative influences. 
It is per- 


Brontés, they speak of Balzac, Flaubert. 
haps Balzac that in certain respects he most resem- 
bles; but a Balzac stripped of irrelevant dissertations, 
pseudo-philosophical pomposities, and the somewhat 
fatiguing worldly swagger of a man who is some- 
how great in spite of himself. ‘There is no sur- 
plusage, no bluff, no swagger in Julian Green. It 
is doubtless also true that he will never equal the 
monstrous fecundity, the creative fury of Balzac’s 
titanic and vulgar soul. There can be only one Bal- 
zac, one presumes—and, indubitably, one is enough. 

“The Closed Garden” is the story of a shut-in, 
cruelly repressed young life. Adrienne Mesurat is 
only eighteen when we first meet her, and within 
the year she ends in madness. ‘The relentless pro- 
gression of the book toward its hideous catastrophe 
is almost intolerable. I can think of few books 
which offer less relief to the feelings of a sensitive 
reader, for to read it is to believe it, and to believe 
it is an experience in torture. Yet, though it deals 
wholly with morbid lives, this book is not a morbid 
book. ‘The mind of the man who made it is sane 
and clear. And I shall be greatly mistaken in my 
present estimate of M. Julian Green if this cool 
sanity and clearness does not eventually lead him 
beyond his immediate psychological interest in the 
obsessions and tragedies of the isolated and re- 


pressed, 
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ALKING with an elder brother in the 
streets of Oxford in my youth, I was 
struck by the looks of a tall, oldish man 

with the shapeliest features, the stoop of a scholarly 

Jove, and an air of the most distinguished mel- 

ancholy. ‘That’s Matthew Arnold,” my brother 

said when we had passed him, My heart had al- 
ready told me that it was some one illustrious. 

It was wet at the time: I could not kneel down 
on the Merton Street cobbles. Still, I turned 
round at the name and adored the Olympian back 
with all my eyes till it vanished round the corner of 
Oriel. For no italics, no capitals, not all the massed 
resources of typographical emphasis could tell you 
the fervor with which we swore by Arnold in those 
remote eighties, unless we were such as swore by 
the rival and comparatively sulphurous godhead of 
Swinburne. Was it not Arnold who in one famous 
and beautiful sentence of prose had doubled, to our 
sense, the beauty of our own Oxford, “whispering 
from her towers the last enchantments of the Mid- 
dle Ages?” And was it not he who had taught us 
the delicate fascination of doubt and the tremors, 
the thrills, the delicious venturings and flutterings of 
spiritual trouble? . 

Remember, Arnold flourished at a time when 
people of education had pretty well lived down the 
original shock and distress that were caused by the 
first serious work of scholars on the Bible. The 
process, as someone had called it, of robbing mil- 
lions of pious souls of their hope of eternal damna- 
tion had already entered on its second stage. It had 
almost ceased to be seismic or cyclonic. It was be- 
coming more tranquilly detergent, erosive or decom- 
pository. And now, as promoted by Arnold, it had 
a sensuous beauty that charmed the young mind, Lit 
with the softened light of an imagination more ten- 
der and brooding than fiery, lustrous with the bur- 
nished older scholarship, twinkling with quiet ironies 
that seemed to take you ever so flatteringly into the 
confidence of a spirit august beyond words, the scep- 
ticism of Arnold had beautiful manners and en- 
trancing tones. We are told that Ophelia could 
turn “Hell itself” to “favor and to prettiness. _Ar- 
nold went one better and extracted those delights 
from the tragic decline of that institution. 

2s & & 

The late George Russell, the last of great Whig 
wits, and himself a devoted High Churchman, told 
a friend that “Arnold’s wish to believe, coupled 
e of the most pa- 


with his inability to do so, was on |‘ 
The good Russell 


»” 
thetic things I have ever known. : 
need not have grieved. Many men and women de- 
rive enjoyment from ill-health; but to the proper 


temperament a congenial complaint in the body is, 
a source of agreeable emotions, nothing to a 


as 
“Tet us sit upon the 


gentle malady of the soul. adler 
ground,” says the most human Richard the ose gi 
of Shakespeare, “and tell sad stories of the death Oo 
kings.” Let us sit, says Matthew Arnold to —s 
upon the window-seat of our hotel at Dover and tel 
sad stories of the death of faith. And so he does, 


= 4“ me oe 
and writes the lovely lines of Dover Beach. 


Listen! you hear the grating roar " 
Of pebbles which the waves draw back, and fling, 


At their return, up the high strand, 
Begin, and cease, and then begin again, 
With tremulous cadence slow, and bring 


The eternal note of sadness in. 


The Sea of Faith, ’ 
Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 


Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl’d. 


But now I only hear 
Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar. 


And he enjoys himself immensely, as anybody would 
who was writing such good lines. And if anything 
had interrupted him while doing it, even the bi 
trump of a new and completely re-assuring =. 
tion, he would have murmured, like Richard, e- 
shrew thee, that dost lead me forth F rom that sweet 
way I was in to despair.” For no one 1s unhappy 
in the act of writing delightful things. Nature 
makes no mistake aboyt that. She wants to have 


ce at any rate 
everything good and takes care that man, at any rate, 


shall have more pleasure than pain in carrying out 


this admirable purpose. , 
A writer will often tell you that this or that meri- 


‘ous production of his has been written in agony. 


A classical case is Tennyson saying in “In Me- 
moriam” that the composing of it was a mere 


mechanic exercise, 
Like dull narcotics, numbing pain. 


Don’t believe him. Nothing so good as the good 
parts of “In Memoriam” was ever done like that. 
To say that it was is like Boswell’s saying that he 
would suffer vexation if he were in Parliament and 
saw things going wrong, “That’s cant, sir,” said 
Johnson. 


Clear your mind of cant. You may falk as other people 
do: you may say to a man, “Sir, I am your most humble 
servant.” You are not his most humble servant. You may 
say, “These are bad times; it is a melancholy thing to be 
reserved to such times.” You don’t mind the times. You 
tell a man, “I am sorry you had such bad weather the last 
day of your journey, and were so much wet.” You don’t 
care sixpence whether he is wet or dry. You may talk 
in this manner; it is a mode of. talking in Society: but 
don’t think foolishly. 


In Tennyson’s and Arnold’s age, and in the com- 
pany they kept, there was a mode of talking as if 























MATTHEW ARNOLD 
By F. Sandy. Courtesy of Robert Fridenberg. 
artists of every sort ought to go about studded with 
visible and audible tokens that their heart was in 
their work and that every emotion to which they 
offered an expression was genuinely gnawing at their 
souls. In this way poor Irving, the great tragic 
actor, had to go about, all his life, with a manner 
and look that almost amounted to a suit of sables; 
Tennyson had to be always the mourner for Hal- 
lam, Browning the optimist, virilist sage, and Arnold 
the heartbroken outcast from the snug household of 
faith, wearying in spiritual wastes of sand and 
thorns, They all kept it up very well, and none 
better than Arnold. But it must have been, at bot- 
tom, just what Johnson called a mode of talking. 
When any one of them was working at his craft, 
at the top of his form, he must have been in ecstasy, 
as every other artist is, as Fra Angelico was when 
he painted a picture of Heaven, and as Orcagna was 
when he painted a picture of Hell. 

It was this ecstasy, too, and not merely certain 
charges of new theological explosives, made in Ger- 
many, that Arnold, in prose and in verse, could com- 
municate to our minds. ‘That was how he gave us 
medicines, as Falstaff says, to make us love him. 
Under his winning conductorship there was intel- 
lectual luxury to be got out of tottering creeds and 
melting rigidities, Walter Pater, though his mind 
was travelling at the time in the direction opposite 
to Arnold’s, had lately ventured to diagnose an ex- 
quisite fascination in states of decay—a faint and 





&° Matthew Arnold 


fine aroma as of immemorial oak panelling and fad. 
ing tapestries. Arnold taught our adolescent Sense 
to snuff up some such delectable fragrance among 
the fragments of the orthodoxy which he shattered 
for us with a grace and courtesy so remarkable. It 
is important, says Bacon, to have your garden 
some plants of the sort that smell sweetest when 
trodden upon; Arnold filled our gardens with a 
scent of nice crushed Fundamentalism in an age 
when that redoubtable word was yet unborn. 
There was another suave chain that bound us to 
Arnold. I mention it with some diffidence in 
much-altered world. We were notably serious, and 
Arnold’s seriousness kept us in countenance. You 
may say there are always some serious young men, 
Yes, there are, even now. Some men are born to 
be serious, others achieve it, and others have it thrust 
upon them by economic and other forces. But seri- 
ousness was “the done thing” at the English uni- 
versities in the "eighties. It was the mode of the 
day. Carlyle had sown the seed; Browning had 
watered it; Ruskin had helped to give it increase, 
T. H. Green was dominating Oxford with a philos- 
ophy that escorted you straight to the life of good 
works and honest endeavor. Arnold Toynbee was 
founding a whole school of new social service. Ros- 
setti, Watts, Burne-Jones, diverse in other ways, 
seemed to be wholly at one on the point that the cult 
of beauty was a most serious, if not an anxious and 
mournful, affair. So seriousness became the only 
wear. If you were of the kind that conforms, you 
soon decided that life was real, life was earnest; 
you took horse to hunt the Beautiful and Good with 
your young friends—just as persons of similar tem- 
perament are deciding to-day, like the Jolly Beg- 
gars of Burns, that “life is all a variorum: little reck 
we how it goes.” Even the reprobated disciples of 
Swinburne practised their loyal little dissipations 
with some gravity. So Arnold was the very man 
for us—Arnold with his “stream of tendency mak- 
ing for righteousness;” Arnold who called all the 
world’s poets up to be judged by their measure of 
“excellent seriousness” and ordered off the muse of 
Burns himself to the house of correction because of 
her shortage of this solid quality, 
es Fs 
I never saw Arnold again. He died a year or 

two after. And presently I had to turn to and work 
—a novel experience—and found that work was a 
heavenly game and that everything was remarkably 
well with the world, so far as it dealt with me, 
though some of its other arrangements seemed to 
admit of improvement. In this Elysian condition I 
somehow lost the habit of reading my Arnold and 
gazing with a luscious melancholy at 


this strange disease of modern life, 
With its sick hurry, its divided aims, 
Its heads o’ertaxed, its palsied hearts. 


I could not tell why. I could only suppose that, as 
Benedick said of his failure of relish for bachelor- 
hood, a man loves the meat in his youth that he can- 
not endure in his age. But after a time I knew 
better, or thought so. For something was said 
which, as soon as I read it, I felt to be just the truth 
that I had been missing. 

It was said by William Watson, the poet. Arnold 
had been buried close to the Thames, and Watson 
was praising the choice of that bland and composed 
country-side for the site of the grave in preference 
to the stern Cumberland hills, which the dead had 
loved too, 


Tis fittest thus! for though with skill 

He sang of beck and tarn and ghyll, 

The deep, authentic mountain-thrill 
Ne’er shook his page. 

Somewhat of worldling mingled still 
With bard and sage. 


Yes, I said to myself; that was it. And perhaps it 
was just what had most charmed one’s uncritical 
youth. For youth itself is apt to be worldly, unsure 
of its own presentableness, timid lest it be out of the 
swim and remote from the centre, wherever the 
centre may be. And Arnold had never failed, in 
one’s youth, to give one that peace which the world 
can give—the restful sense of snuggling up close to 
a centre, of being taken right into a perfectly irre- 
proachable “set.” Oh! of course a most un- 
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By C. E. Montague 


materialist set; a set cultured up to the nines; a set 
as grandly free from mere gross common snobbish- 
ness as it had been from the raucous uncouthness of 
any poor “Philistines” —“outside our happy ground.” 
But always a true set, elatingly exclusive, heart- 
warmingly superior. You felt, while you read, as 
if the right people had taken you up. In your glee 
at his majestic chaffing of spiritual boors and intel- 
lectual guys, of the young lions of popular journal- 
ism and the grim ways of Black Countries and of 
crude reformers, you melted agreeably into a set 
which you felt to be supremely eligible. Of course 
you were no common intellectual climber, but still 
you had sensations distinctly allied to those of 
Thackeray and his Arthur Pendennis on coming to 
town and finding themselves securely elected to 
Brooks or to the Megatherium Club. You too were 
enormously “‘in it.” 

“Why not?” you may very well ask. “Has not 
the art of every considerable writer a core to be 
reached? And must not the joint quest of this heart 
of the rose become a conscious fellowship of souls in 
some sense or other elect? And what else is a set?” 

And yet there is something more in it. I fancy 
it arises from a certain special tinting of Arnold’s 
own consciousness while he wrote—a delicate suf- 
fusion of his genius with charity towards what is 
dominant in the polite lettered caste, the caste which 
has mastered the secret of making the things of the 
mind—a favorite phrase of its own—live at peace 
with what Burke calls the pomps and plausibilities 
of this world. 

“But,” you may object again, “was not Arnold 
the tireless critic of his country and his age, the life- 
long arraigner of British limitedness and com- 
placency, the crier of woe upon the darling mental 
vices of the principalities and powers of his world?” 

Yes, he was a quite sincere and quite good-sized 
Isaiah. And yet he wore the prophet’s robe with a 
difference. He never let it look outlandish, as so 
many prophets have done, in the extravagance of 
their absorption in the primary business of saving 
mankind, Arnold’s camel-hair raiment was always 
extremely well cut and he ate his locusts and wild 
honey with conspicuous refinement. It seems to 
have been necessary that Moses should kill an Egyp- 
tian before he could lead Israel out of Egypt with 
adequate authority. But Arnold would never have 
killed an Egyptian—nor even a Philistine. He 
would have dined out with all the best people in 
Egypt or Philistia, appraised their fleshpots with in- 
telligence, and delighted them with his vivacious con- 
versation. As the adroit William Penn described— 
and possibly invented—by Macaulay found means to 
stand well at the court of the persecuting James the 
Second,.so did Arnold keep in with the world that 
he chid. It liked entertaining him and he must have 
given, in these polite exchanges, as good as he got, 
for he could be charming. 

es SF 

Long after I had first read that revelatory stanza 
of Sir William Watson’s, Arnold’s letters were pub- 
lished. And they, too, threw a light. For I found 
an unexpected resemblance between their effect on 
my mind and the effect of the extremely different 
letters of Dickens. You may remember the all but 
religious ecstasy that fired the pen of Dickens when- 
ever he touched upon the remarkable satisfactoriness 
of the box-office receipts at his lectures. We all 
like money, unless we are fools, but greater love hath 
no man for money than glowed in those artless cries 
of the great heart of Dickens. In some of these 
letters of Arnold’s I seemed to feel glowing—not 
indeed that ingenuous gusto of Dickens, but some- 
thing distantly akin to it— a pure white gem-like 
flame of delight in knowing all that was nicest in 
the great world of his days. No arrant tuft-hunt- 
ing, of course; no downright stalking of lions, as 
lions; only something remotely related thereto, as 
the practice of Shakespeare’s Old Gobbo was to 
actual rapine—‘“indeed, my father did something 
smack, something grow to, he had a kind of taste.” 
Arnold was always a rather poor man, as things 
went at that time in England, though among French 
civil servants and poets he would have counted as 
rich, And “depend upon it, my boy,” as Major 
Pendennis said to his nephew, “‘for a poor man there 
is nothing like having good acquaintances.” Like 
many other men of high intellectual gifts, Arnold 


c 


XUM 


was ballasted with a just proportion of Major Pen- 
dennis’s practical wisdom. 

No shame to him, either. At any rate, he that has 
in him no grain of the staple alloys of this world, 
let him throw the first stone, for I am not throwing. 
I touch on the matter only by way of exploring the 
origin of a just perceptible flatness afflicting at times 
the fine bell-like voice which was engaged in crying 
“Woe!” here and “Woe!” there so engagingly and 
so often. People, especially very young ones, warn 
us to-day to keep out of the error of thinking that 
a man’s life and his art have much to do with each 
other. And yet—so obstinate is nature, so careless 
of current critical fashions—there does somehow 
creep into R. L. Stevenson’s elegant family prayers 
and handsome harangues on practice and on morals 
a very slight queerness of timbre. It may not 
amount to a positive crack in the soul-animating 
trumpet. It only goes far enough to commute the 
last thrill, the supreme dose of awe in our minds, 
for a sup of savorsome amusement as we think what 
manner of man this moralist was in his life—how 
equally prone with us all to walk in the ways of his 
heart and in the sight of his eyes. “Those who knew 
Thackeray in the flesh had consumed with the same 
piquant sauce the full meals of domestic virtue 
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The shadow of Matthew Arnold’s great authority 
has extended far beyond his own generation. It is 
fitting that a new definition of his influence should 
come from a mind ripened— 


. . . in days when wits were fresh and clear, 
And life ran gaily as the sparkling Thames; 

Before this strange disease of modern life, 
With its sick hurry, its divided aims, 

Its heads o’ertaxed, its palsied hearts, was rife— 


the mind of a liberal English thinker who ‘knew the 
pre-War world and has most incisively considered 
our own. 

There has been no adequate and comprehensive 
book upon Arnold published in recent years. ‘The 
late Stuart P. Sherman’s “Matthew Arnold, How to 
Know Him” (Bobbs, Merrill Co.) may be consulted 
with profit. The Macmillan Co. are publishers of 
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served up in his novels, And even those who had 
not known him, but still were sensitive readers, had 
been either tickled or put off, according to their 
several natures, by a certain still, small falsity of 
intonation that infests his celebrated commination 
services against the pomps and vanities of the great 
world. For the waters of moral elevation refuse, 
as flatly as do other waters, to rise higher than their 
source. No Stevenson can, by any elocutionary skill 
whatever, produce the authentic thunders of a Knox. 
And Arnold, too, had his appointed or acquired 
limits. He could never be tremendous. If he tried, 
you felt something was wrong, though you might 
not be able to say what it was till you read, long 
afterwards, one of his letters and thought to your- 
self that his were not the social valuations of the 


major prophets. 
es Fs 


Within these limits set, perhaps, by a natural 
vein of timidity and by the best English upper-class 
education, what power he had! What beauty he 
commanded! And, in the main, how thoroughly 
he was on the right side! It is easy work to poke 
fun at his habit of crying up “sweetness and light;” 
but, after all, is there much to be said, on Europe’s 
post-war experience, for the alternative cult of sour- 
ness and gloom? And if Arnold were not a dis- 
tinguished Victorian, but a young author just rising 
above the horizon, what a refreshing spice of orig- 
inality we should find in his frank preoccupation 
with matters of conduct and in his unconventional 
preference for conduct that is reputable. 

Our literary criticism now is passing through a 
lively little epidemic of inverted priggishness, In 
fiction the rather lecherous hero, the gallant young 
fellow who forges a cheque, the charming woman 


with several young children who commits adultery 
for some tenuous reason, are very much in the mode. 
And the critic who wants to be in mode lays it 
down that on no excuse is an imaginative author to 
betray a warmer liking for straight livers than for 
scrubs or polecats. Now, “this sort of thing,” as the 
attitudinising critic and poet says in the comic opera, 
“takes a deal of training.” It is like pirouetting on 
tip-toe, It is not natural to man. The natural man 
quite simply and frankly prefers those bus-con- 
ductors who do not steal people’s change to those 
who do. He has an unreasoned general liking for 
monogamic women and for the man who can keep 
a hold on himself. Scold him as you may, he feels 
an unaffectedly greater enjoyment in the company’ 
of people whom nobody would want to blackball at 
a club. He finds such company more interesting. 
When he tries to acquiesce in the fashionable theory 
that the words “good” and “‘bad” in the moral sense, 
are obsolete solecisms, he feels as if he were trying 
on an extremely tight boot. What a thrill he would 
get from any unconventional pioneer who let 
fashion go hang and said that conduct was three- 
fourths of life, that most of us spend the greater 
part of our time in thinking out what we ought to 
do in this or that case, and that literature is only 
losing the way and going off to dawdle in blind al- 
leys when it ceases to take count of the fact! Let 
him come to Arnold with a fresh mind, and that 
thrill will be his. 

His, too, will be a liberal measure of poetry’s 
most characteristic delight. What the greater genius 
of Scott did for the Lowlands of his country, and 
that of Hardy for Wessex, that Arnold did, as De 
Wint did it in paint, for the southern English land- 
scape of meadow, river, down and beach, with its 
contained and friendly amenity and the mild mel- 
ancholy that becomes an heirloom of a countryside 
long settled and intensely humanized. His poems 
not only give this landscape reality; they give it a 
share of the transfigured, enchanted reality attained 
by the river gardens of Bagdad when a boy first sees 
them in the “Arabian Nights.” We are all heirs to 
the loveliness of the visible world; but only by 
process of art can we be inducted into possession of 
this large estate. Some authentic poet or artist has 
to intervene and give the property its rights and em- 
power it to attain perfection in our sight. What- 
ever his limitations, Arnold was poet enough to do 
that to the country he knew. From the Cotswolds 
to Dover, England shines with an increase of beauty 


that is of his giving. 





Imperfect Sympathies 


EUGENICS AND OTHER EVILS. By G. K. 
CHESTERTON. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co, 
1927. $2.50. 

LATEST CONTEMPORARY PORTRAITS. 
By Frank Harris. New York: The Macaulay 
Company. 1927. $2.50. 

Reviewed by ARTHUR COLTON 
EITHER these two books, nor their authors 
are any more alike than the Scotchmen and 
Quakers grouped by Charles Lamb under 

the same heading as persons with whom his affinity 
was incomplete. One may suspect that on personal 
acquaintance Mr. Chesterton would be likeable and 
Mr. Harris would not. Mr. Chesterton’s security 
of being wholly right, and those who differ from 
him only lacking that minute modicum of common 
sense needed to see how wholly wrong they are, is 
the reflection of very earnest beliefs; whereas Mr. 
Harris seems to be affected with a “superiority com- 
plex,” a rather egregious egotism. Still the imper- 
fections of my sympathy probably start with that 
aggressive infallibility tending to bumptiousness and 
common to both. Moreover, my antecedent indif- 
ference to Mr. Chesterton’s opinions on eugenics 
and to Mr. Harris’s on his contemporaries, if not the 
same, is nearly equivalent. 

Antecedently I already know what those opinions 
are and would rather hear Mr. Chesterton on some 
other subject. Effective argument needs some reali- 
zation of the strength as well as the weakness of 
your opponent’s position. Eugenics is a grave issue, 
and Mr. Chesterton’s vivacious artillery leaves the 
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target undisturbed. He is at his best when writing 
about a person—such as Dickens—or a subject so 
definite that tropical fertility of illustration cannot 
confuse the trail or camouflage the goal. 
Antecedently I have already met with a number 
of Mr. Harris’s Portraits of Contemporaries, but 
they all look like Mr. Harris. They abound in con- 
versations purporting to be between Mr. Harris and 
some distinguished victim, but sounding only like 
Harris conversing with Harris: somewhat as Mr. 
George Moore summons Mr. Gosse to be a sub- 
missive “little pitcher” in Ebury Street. 
“Portraits,” Mr. Harris’s 
admirations and contempts seem very erratic, but 


In this volume of the 
one does not mind that. It is a welcome discovery 
that he has warm and genuine admirations and is 
not all disgruntled. Still one feels that he was at 
his best in certain short stories written years ago, 
where his self-conscious, guast Byronic personality 
was not so much in view, and in that volume in 
which he developed an interesting theory about 
Shakespeare. 

If “Eugenics and Other Evils” 
light either on eugenics or Mr, Chesterton, at least 
it shows Mr. Chesterton’s brilliancy still unfaded 
and unjaded; and to anyone who happens to be 


throws no new 


already equally positive in exactly the same opinions, 
it is probably a book after the desire of his heart. 
Mr. Chesterton happens to be an irritant rather than 
a stimulus, and the imperfection of my sympathies 
with Mr. Harris is hopeless. Charles Lamb made 
this distinction in “imperfections,” that he could not 
like Scotchmen at all, and could not like Quakers 
to live with right along—admitting that it might be 
in both cases a regrettable limitation. 


AM litary Writer 


GREAT CAPTAINS UNVEILED. By Caprain 
B. H. Lippett Harr. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Company. (Atlantic Monthly Press.) 1928. 
$3.50. 

REPUTATIONS TEN YEARS LATER. By 
Caprain B. H. Lippett Harr. The same. $3. 

). S. Army Officer. 

APTAIN HART is one of the best English 
military writers and his monumental work 
on Scipio Africanus will be remembered. 

The six great Captains who are unveiled are Genghis 

Khan and his general Sabutai; Gustavas Adolphus 

and his great antagonist Wallenstein; Marshal De 

Saxe and General Wolfe. The author’s style is 

pungent and there are no dull pages. 

We are given a full description of the organiza- 
tion and tactics of the Mongol army with which 
Genghis Khan, often with inferior forces, conquered 
an empire greater than Alexander’s, and the famous 
Karismian campaign is narrated. The army of the 
conqueror was composed entirely of cavalry—shock 
cavalry and cavalry with missile weapons — and 
rarely fought on foot. Sabutai, who conquered for 
his master thirty-two nations and won sixty-five 
pitched battles, is almost forgotten, yet his war of 
1241 against the Poles, Hungarians, Bohemians, and 
Germans was a masterpiece of strategy and tactics 
and repays careful study. His opponents were wax 
in his hands and he never allowed himself to be 
drawn into country where his method of warfare 
would be at a disadvantage. The deduction that 
the ‘author makes from these campaigns is that “su- 
perior general mobility when allied with hitting 
power is both a more powerful and a more secure 
tool than the mere loco-mobility and defensive 
power of an army founded on infantry.” Hence 
for present warfare he advocates the use of a single 
highly-mobile arm such as the tank or the aeroplane. 
From which it appears that Captain Hart is a heretic. 
But so was Luther. 

Marshal De Saxe, one of the great bastards of 
history, was unfortunately never pitted against a 
great general. He is best known for his victory of 
Fontenoy in which the legendary Irish Brigade fig- 
ured. His ideas were far ahead of his time as his 
posthumous work, “Reveries on the Art of War,” 
shows. This book which Carlyle with his usual 
wrong-headedness called “a strange military farrago, 
dictated as I should think under opium,” is the chief 
subject of the author’s essay. No soldier’s brain was 
more fertile than that of De Saxe. Some of his 
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proposals were adopted as late as the World War. 
He even had a plan, not to be commended, for pre- 
venting the declining birth rate of France. 

The campaigns of Gustavus Adolphus against 


Tilly and Wallenstein are described, and the great 
Swede is dubbed “the founder of modern war.” 
He was certainly the first to appreciate that the de- 
velopments of gunpowder had revolutionized war- 
fare. Inferior to Wallenstein as a strategist and no 
innovator of grand tactics, he was the creator of 
field artillery and flexible formations and, among 
other things, instituted a service of supply. His dis- 
cipline was superior to anything that preceded it and 
his humanity was a bright spot in a dark age. 

Wallenstein, Captain Hart terms very justly “the 
enigma of history.” A man of vision in a time when 
there was little vision, a constructive ruler of his 
principality, he seems to have worked in his way for 
German unity. He saw the value of sea power and 
unity of command. He is defended from the charge 
of conspiracy against the Emperor which led to his 
murder. What objects he had in view, what were 
his real plans, no one has been able to fathom. 

s+ Fs 


In “Reputations Ten Years After,” we have a 
series of vivid portraits of leaders in the World War, 
some of which have appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly. The beginnings, achievements, faults and 
virtues of these men are set forth with discrimina- 
tion. 

“Papa” Joffre does not fare well. A puppet 
whose strings were pulled by the subtler members 
of his staff; slow-witted, jealous, and a blunderer, 
his calm and his silence seem his greatest assets. 
“Joffre was not a general but a national nerve seda- 
tive.” The sketch of Falkenhayn includes one of 
his predecessor, Von Moltke. Falkenhayn fully ap- 
preciated Moltke’s errors in his precipitate advance 
and failure to occupy the channel ports, but when in 
supreme command his extreme prudence and want 
of decision justifies the conclusion: “He was the 
ablest and most scientific general who ever ruined 
his country by a refusal to take calculated risks.” 

Gallieni is given the credit for the victory of the 
Marne, and it is hard to gainsay this. Still, Joffre 
was in command and accepted the former’s proposi- 
tion for a counter offensive. Gallieni, “la téte 
haute,” seems to have been great in prescience, ad- 
mirable in magnanimity. He died too soon. Haig 
is criticized for his obstinacy, lack of vision, and 
disregard of advice, though his loyalty to his allies 
and his sense of the common interest merit the high- 
est praise. “As an executive commander there has 
hardly been a finer defensive general. In contrast 
among those who have earned fame as offensive 
generals none perhaps has made worse errors.” <A 
noble character and a great gentleman. 

Foch seized opportunities and profited by experi- 
ence, his great soul never admitted defeat. The 
exponent of “the will to conquer”, he risked every- 
thing on the value of the offensive. “He showed the 
elasticity to profit by experience, and by the end of 
the war had so widened his horizon that it is difficult 
to estimate how he might rank among the Great 
Captains if the war had continued into 1919.” 

Ludendorff, “perhaps the greatest of all the 
leaders in the War,” besides being a great strategist 
showed much receptiveness toward the ideas of 
others, and astonishing tactical invention. He seemed 
to be the only man capable of controlling the Ger- 
man war machine. “‘A thinking Robot.” He lacked 
personal magnetism and human understanding. “On 
Ludendorff the verdict of history may well be that 
he was the Robot Napoleon.” 

Petain, the man who made victory possible, was 
the restorer of the demoralized French army after 
Nivelle’s failure, “the man who, like Fabius, saved 
his country by avoiding battle and who, like Carnot, 
was the organizer of victory.” Allenby was not a 
great success in the siege warfare in France in which 
his gift for surprise and mobility found little scope. 
Palestine gave him his opportunity and his campaign 
there is characterized by Captain Hart as one of 
the masterpieces of military history. 

The two American leaders are sympathetically 
treated. The man in the street knows of Pershing, 
but Hunter Liggett is hardly a name to him. Yet 
the American army owes much to Liggett and he 
has deserved well of his country. A model soldier, 
bold in conception and with a fine knowledge of 
human nature, he looked after the safety and com- 
fort of his men unceasingly. “Liggett’s early per- 
ception of the essential value of methods which the 
best of his allies only reached after years of trial 
and error, and which many of his contemporaries 
never arrived at, is a testimony to the superiority of 
study and reflection over mere experience.” Per- 
shing’s desire to make the rifle the dominant weapon 


is criticized in view of the great German strength 
in machine guns. Full justice is done to his splen- 
did qualities and to the difficulties of all kinds which 
beset him. “As for his achievement, it is sufficient 
to say that there was perhaps no other man who 
would or could have built the structure of the 
American army on the scale he planned.” 





Chesterton’s Stevenson 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By G. K, 
CHESTERTON. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co, 
1928. $2. 

Reviewed by ARNOLD WHITRIDGE. 


HIS is not so much a book about Stevenson 
as about the modern reaction against Stev- 
enson. Needless to say, G. K. Chesterton 

is as pretty a swordsman as the most exacting en- 
thusiast could demand. Alan Breck himself did 
not despatch his enemies more deftly, but then Alan 
Breck’s adversaries were real people and not vague 
tendencies and trends and fashions. Of course 
Stevenson is out of date at the moment and he will 
remain out of date as long as the modern distrust 
of form and style as something alien to reality con- 
tinues, but what of it? The excellent advice given 
to David Balfour when he was starting out on his 
travels is well worth remembering: “Be soople, 
Davie, in things immaterial.” In this book, stimu- 
lating and witty as it is, Chesterton seems to be 
belaboring immaterial things. That Stevenson was 
not a great psychologist is obvious enough. It is at 
least equally obvious that he had a fine flair for 
romance, and that he devoted himself, as few 
authors have done since, to saying what he had to 
say as adequately as he could. To defend Stevenson 
against the charge of exploiting himself would have 
been one thing, but to defend him for being a con- 
scientious artist was hardly necessary. 

Chesterton sets out to review Stevenson’s books 
with illustrations from his life rather than to write 
his life with illustrations from his books, ‘This is 
a welcome change from the chatter about Steven- 
son’s love affairs and the quarrels with his father. 
Unfortunately Chesterton never quite succeeds in 
getting himself out of the way. In discussing “Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” for instance, he tells us that 
“the real stab of the story is not in the discovery that 
the one man is two men; but in the discovery that 
the two men are one man!” Criticism of this kind 
has become second nature to Chesterton. He states 
a widely accepted fact, such as the unconventionality 
of Stevenson’s costume, and then girds up his loins to 
prove that there is no truth in it, since among the 
students of the Latin Quarter, where Stevenson 
acquired his eccentricity in dress, the smoking cap 
was the very hall mark of conventionality. This 
is not so much a matter of paradox as an intense 
desire to create a Stevenson of his own, utterly 
distinct from the Stevenson of other people. He is 
not blind to Stevenson’s faults, but he will have it 
that the rest of us are blind, in that we can not 
see Stevenson with his eyes. 

Accordingly he maintains that both the idolaters 
and the iconoclasts have missed the historic relation 
of Stevenson to his time and his school, and he ex- 
plains that relation as a revolt against the prevailing 
mood of pessimism. Certainly Stevenson was glori- 
ously in love with life, but it would tax even Ches- 
terton’s ingenuity to prove that “Treasure Island” 
was written as a protest against the novels of Hardy 
or the philosophy of Schopenhauer. Isn’t there a 
much simpler explanation of his literary blood- 
thirstiness? Being an invalid he was easily intoxi- 
cated with the idea of sheer vitality. “Yo ho ho 
and a bottle of rum” was his personal safety valve 
rather than, as Chesterton seems to infer, an elab- 
orate rebuke to the age. 

In the discussion of style Chesterton has wisely 
taken his cue from Stevenson himself. It was al- 
ways his temptation. Stevenson once admitted “to 
cut the flesh off the bones;” that is, he could tell the 
essential things about a character, but he found it 
difficult to give the reader the thousand and one in- 
essential things out of which the novelist with less 
sense of form builds up more substantial characters. 
In this respect Stevenson was undoubtedly handi- 
capped by his artistic sensitiveness. His characters 
are dazzling sharp in outline, but there is danger- 
ously little flesh on the bones. That is perhaps the 
reason why books about Stevenson continue to multi- 
ply while “Kidnapped” and “Treasure Island” stand 
idle on the shelf. 
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To the Unknown 
Stockholder 


RED HORSES. By Fexix RigsEnBERG. New 
York: Robert M. McBride & Co. 1928. $2. 


Reviewed by Epwarp T. BoorH 


“ TE can stand a little good-natured kidding 

from a regular guy and who cares about 

a loud squawk from a nut? But here’s 
a Jasper who knows his onions, as the feller said, 
and he shows up the hokum from soup to nuts. No 
wonder his story didn’t get over big three years ago 
when they published it under the name of P. A. L. 

. . « He hits to kill, this Wisenheimer.” 

So the great Tangerman, hero of “Red Horses,” 
and the earlier novel by Mr. Riesenberg, would 
have reviewed this book and put it well out of mind. 

Tangerman is Babbitt become a great big grown- 
up boy—Babbitt plus sufficient self-knowledge and 
knowledge of his world of boobs and shysters to 
operate on a large scale. He promotes the Cudahey 
Vacuum Dome (for growing hair on bald heads), 
V. V. Vigor and Vim and Glandula pills, the Pye- 
croft Electric Belt, the Mont Healey Institute (for 
young executives), Bigmanism, the Frazen-Ball 
Business Engineers, Tangerman’s Monthly, Desert 
Gold, et al. Is there a variety of hokum known to 
the Age of Bunk missing among the incorporations 
founded on his nerve, the sucker list, and the sanc- 
tion of the Horns, Hoof and Hide National Bank? 
If so you will discern it in the background of this 
fast and crowded burlesque. Whoop Up Week 
for America, the American Patriotic Chamber of 
Commerce, Bokum: A Non-stimulating Cereal 
Soup, and Lady Ranier Chocolates, et al. The 
author, perhaps, plucks too many plums of this kind. 

A delicate balance wheel controls the life and 
works of P, A. L. Tangerman—a wheel in which 
the shyster and the sucker are in fierce counter-action 
throughout the course of the story. At times this 
mechanism halts and P. A. L. retires into his gilded 
suite for a forty-eight hour vacation. But black 
coffee and the Turkish bath soon revive the knowing 
and headlong side of his disposition. 

The hitches become less and less frequent after 
the major defeat and come-back of his career—the 
collapse of Cudahey Vacuum Dome and its restora- 
tion. Thereafter his fortunes swell giddily but 
evenly to a grand crescendo punctured by a thirty- 
two calibre automatic pistol in the hands of Mrs. 
Gladys Rimmer. He has moved from Seattle to 
Chicago and is about to open offices in New York 
and shake both hemispheres when he is winged for 
amorous inconstancy. As Martin Rimmer, the 
former husband, declares his intention to “stand by 
Gladys to the end, She’s innocent, I know,” Tang- 
erman’s estate comes tumbling down like an arch 
from which the key has been pulled; and the 
boob against whom Tangerman has been over-com- 
pensating all his life lies exposed. Among his stocks 
the following were listed: 


Shares 
Fishhook Oil ied . . 10,000 
Paper Milk Bottle... . eer ae 50 
World Wide Wooden Shipbuilding 5,000 
Whale Oil Shampoo Ser ura aaa 3,000 
Love and Life Publishing Co. 2,000 
Musk Ox Meat Farms 10,000 
Paper Lath Construction Co........... 5,000 


Mr. Riesenberg, who offers this remodelling of 
an earlier novel “without apology or prayer” needs 
neither for “Red Horses.” It is one of the most 
effective and malicious cartoons of mercantile fraud 
ever presented. But the rebuke of his book, deliv- 
ered with such good aim and so coldly, will be side- 
stepped by the fast highbinders for whom it is in- 
tended and the suckers will cry: “Say it ain’t so, 
Jo!” And the thoughtful will be infinitely de- 
pressed by what appears to be its unwritten infer- 
ence: that P. A. L. Tangerman is malignant and 
perhaps inoperable in the profound flesh of our 


prosperity. 


On Being a Continent 
(Continued from page 857) 


to be just an individual in a continent. After that 
perhaps epics—if there are to be any epics. 

But until the imagination can follow back the 
north wind, the east, and the south, and the west, 
with some certainty of knowing what thoughts and 
emotions belong to America, this continental mood 
of craving for uniformity will last. 
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Anna Faure and the Parrot 
i. 


HE trial was a sordid spectacle: each of the 

three attempting to throw all the blame on 

the others. There seems no reasonable doubt, 
however, that Ardisson was guiltless of any share in 
the girl’s death. He admitted having furnished the 
funds for the whole affair: Cournou had convinced 
him that the policy on Anna Faure’s life could be 
resold “to an English company” for something like 
40,000 francs. ‘That there was at one time some 
such gambling traffic in insurances I believe is true. 
Clémencet’s only defense was that she was terrorized 
by Cournou, who threatened to kill her child if she 
did not assist his schemes. The testimony reprinted 
by Bataille is adequate to reconstruct without much 
doubt what happened in the garden of the Villa 
Rosa that May morning. 

Anna was sent out after petit dejeuner to do some 
household errands. Clémencet started the little girl 
toward school and hurried back. When Anna re- 
turned, Cournou was apparently in sportive mood. 
As usual, he was loitering about his favorite spot, 
the rose pool. He had a long piece of string, with 
which he proposed to measure the exact dimensions 
of the basin. They made quite a little game 
out of it. According to Clémencet, Cournou 
was particularly merry, chased Anna flirtatiously 
round the pool, and insisted on putting roses in her 
hair. Cournou denied this, as indeed he denied 
everything. ‘‘Moi, l’embrasser!” he cried. “Mais 
la femme Clémencet était jalouse comme une ti- 
gresse!” At any rate, there were roses in poor 
Anna’s hair when her body was found lying in the 
water. 
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One can imagine the parrot, from her cage in 
the portico, watching this grim byplay with the dark 
pessimistic eye of her kind, Finally, seeming to 
resume his serious intention—Allons! assez de folie! 
—Cournou gave one end of his measuring string to 
Clémencet and the other to Anna. They stretched 
it in diameter across the pool. On the pretext of 
adjusting it accurately Cournou came behind the 
girl as she knelt on the stone rim. With one hid- 
eous blow at the back of her head he stunned her, 
and pushed the body into the water. It is an oddity 
of Bataille’s résumé that apparently the weapon was 
not identified. The president of the court says it 
must have been a stick or a stone, but on this capital 
point as to the instrument itself and what became of 
it, the record remains uncertain. That, I think, is 
the only feature in Cournou’s favor. 

But the scene was even more gruesome than this 
brief sketch implies. For Anna had some sudden 
twinge of horror as she knelt holding the string. Per- 
haps, mirrored in the clear water of the tiny pool, she 
saw something strange in the face of Clémencet who 
knelt opposite her a few feet away. Perhaps Cour- 
nou hesitated an instant before aiming the blow. 
Perhaps, as a romanticist would like to imagine, the 
parrot uttered some foreboding squawk. Anna 
turned suddenly, saw the murderous figure behind 
her, and sprang to grapple with it. She had time to 
cry “Je vais tégratigner, et la justice te recon- 
naitra.” (111 scratch you, and they'll know who 
did it.) ‘Those were her last words, and they were 
perfectly true. It was the scratch on Cournou’s 
hand that first roused M. Chabrol’s suspicions. 

So Anna lay in the pool, with the rosebuds still 
in her hair. The movements of the murderous 
couple were now not devoid of cunning. Cournou 
seized the parrot, strangled it, and threw it into the 
water beside the body. He disposed of the string, 
and the weapon—whatever it was. Clémencet has- 
tened off to town to leave Anna’s pink peignoir at 
Ardisson’s apartment, with some vague notion of 
implicating him. Cournou left the house for a 
stroll, to establish a good alibi. In the course of 
this ramble he met one Giovanni Mogli, a laborer, 
to whom he chatted about the pleasure of living in 
Oriole Valley in this heavenly spring weather. But 
something Giovanni said troubled him. “Yes,” said 
Giovanni, “I saw you folks in your garden this 
morning. You have a good time there.” This re- 
mark troubled Cournou so much that he treated 
Giovanni to a glass of brandy in the hope of finding 


out whether anything lay behind it. Presently, as 
we narrated last week, Cournou made his way back 
to the Villa Rosa. He rang the bell, registered sur- 
prise because no one answered, made a great to-do 
about borrowing a neighbor’s ladder, and entered 
over the garden wall. 
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It is only fair to remark that at no time during 
the trial did Cournou admit any shade of guilt. To 
all Clémencet’s confession he retorted fiercely “C’est 
du roman.” He sat, scratching his head as though 
in profound perplexity, rummaging in a pile of 
papers. ‘I'wice he made a desperate and apparently 
random attempt to divert the evident course of the 
affair. The first time he suddenly burst out that 
the hour had come to tell the truth, and that if the 
judge would grant him half an hour’s private inter- 
view he would “mettre 4 nu” the mystery of Oriole 
Valley. There was a crime committed, he said, but 
not by him. The judge insisted that the court-room 
was the place to tell whatever he wanted to say; 
whereupon Cournou, evidently searching for some 
plausible story, blurted out that Clémencet had done 
the murder, aided by two mysterious men whom he 
had seen talking to her the evening before. One 
was dressed in black, the other in gray; one was 
called Henry. I’m afraid that Cournou had not 
made a good impression on the court-room, for this 
statement was greeted with laughter, and Clémencet 
replied “Vous étes un menteur et un lache.” 

I suppose that when his mistress no longer tu- 
toyer’d him, Cournou began to feel that things were 
serious. He caused a second diversion by insisting 
that he had hidden two letters behind a mirror in 
the bedroom, letters which would prove the truth of 
his statement about Clémencet and the mysterious 
Messrs, Black and Gray. The Villa was searched, 
but of course no letters were found. 

According to the rather dreadful French custom, 
the actual skull of poor Anna was exhibited in the 
court-room, the fracture caused by the blow was 
explained to the jury by medical experts. Even this 
grisly sight did not disturb Cournou’s stolidity. Dr. 
Flavart opined that the blow must have been struck 
with a hammer; Cournou only shrugged. Probably 
the witness with most cause to congratulate herself 
was Marguerite Labranche, a domestic servant, who 
had been interviewed by Cournou at the employ- 
ment agency before he engaged Anna. He had re- 
fused her because she had been too long in Mar- 
seilles. 
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I suppose that the confidential records of any 
great insurance company would furnish innumerable 
grim testimony of human tragedy and comedy. 
Except in such startling melodramas as the Snyder- 
Gray case these horrid episodes rarely obtain exten- 
sive ventilation, And as any publisher can tell you, 
the reading public prefers its crimes and detective 
Stories in fiction form. But there must be some re- 
markable evenings, occasionally, if and when the 
legal counsel of insurance companies can be per- 
suaded to talk. 

Ardisson, whose indictment ran only as “tenta- 
tive d’escroquerie” (attempted fraud), was acquitted. 
I hope that thereafter he was more choice in his 
associates, Clémencet was given fifteen years of 
hard labor; by the end of which time she probably 
found few to tutoyer. Cournou was condemned to 
death and executed. M. Chabrol, I like to believe, 
unravelled many more riddles in the underworld of 
Marseilles, And as for Marguerite Labranche, the 
domestic who didn’t get the job, she is by now a 
mature lady of 67, her endowment insurance (if 
she has any) ought to be falling due, and I hope 
she occasionally burns a candle to her gods of good 
luck. 

CHRISTOPHER Morey. 





“Miss Rebecca West,” says John O’London’s 
Weekly, “does not write a great deal of literary 
criticism nowadays, but what she does write is very 
much to the point, as certain writers to whem she 
has pointed out the error of their ways have reason 
to know. Her first collection of literary criticisms 
is to be published by Jonathan Cape under the curi- 
ous title of “The Strange Necessity.’ It is art— 
whether that of the writer or the painter—which is 
the strange necessity to those who must express them- 
selves, even at the risk of coming under the judg- 
ment of the author of “The Judge.’ And when, by 
the way, is Miss West going to give us another 
novel?” 














Books of Special Interest 


Three Russian Novels 
IFHE DEADLOCK. By V. V. VIERESSAEV. 


New York: The Century Company. 
1928 $2 

PHE SUN OF THE DEAD. By Ivan 
SHMELOV. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Co. 1928. $2.50. 

THE FIFTH PESTILENCE. By ALeExeE! 
REMIZOV. New York: Payson and 
Clarke. 1928. $3. 


By ARTHUR RUHL 
O F these three Russian novels, each, of 
course, according to formula, the only 
real thing that has come out of Russia since 
Tol toy, V. V. Vieressaev’s “The Deadlock” 
seems likely to be the most nourishing to the 
ordinary American reader. 

It is an unpretentious tale, largely told 
in brisk dialogue between a great variety 
of characters thrown up and flung against 
each other by the Revolution, and crowded 
with bits of vivid reporting which every- 
body who has got at all under the skin of 
things in Russia since the Revolution will 
recognize as the real thing. 

Lhe scene is the Crimea, and the dead- 
lock which gives the story its title is that 
between Reds and Whites—not a physical 
deadlock, because the White 
eventually driven off, but the deadlock in 
the principal character’s mind and _ con- 
science when she tries to measure against 
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each other the theories, aims, and actual be- 
havior of the two camps. 

It seems necessary to peer through al- 
most every artistic work which touches on 
the Russian earthquake to see where its 
author “stands.” Mr, 
ing to the publisher’s announcement, was 
an Army doctor in the Russo-Japanese War, 
und held a job in the arts and education 
department under the Soviet government 
after ’17. Whether or not he is still in 
Russia, is not explained, but one would 
frankness with which 


Viere ssaev, accord- 


gather, from the 
some of his people criticise the new order, 
that he must have gone abroad. 

His principal character, a courageous and 
wide-awake young intelli- 
gentsia, constantly protests against the in- 


woman of the 


justice, prejudice, and bullheaded stupidity 
of individuals and details of the Bolshevik 
régime, and yet as constantly is caught up 
by the fresh breeze of the new order, by 
the energy and vitality which are felt in the 
post-revolutionary Russian air no less than 
oppression, hopelessness, and despair. 

Whether this represents the author’s 
“position,” just what conclusion, if any, 
Katia arrives at in the end, is, happily, not 
told. The narrative remains a narrative to 
the last page, and Katia buries her plucky 
old father, who, once, when the Chekists 
came to arrest him, said to them wearily, 
“Thank God! I am tired of your large 
prison. ‘Take me away to your smaller 
one,” sells her furniture, and goes away 
without telling anybody where she has 
gone. 

Not the least noteworthy of the novel’s 
the healthy air which blows 
through it. One of the last things Katia 
says is to protest against that “meanness 
toward life” represented by suicide—“let 
me be sawn in half by saws, or be flayed 
alive, but don’t let me turn my _ back!” 
There is none of that neurasthenic despair 
which comes from the refugee’s sedentary, 
long-distance brooding. One gets the feel- 
ing that the author has actually lived, 
breathed and worked—however uncomfort- 
ably—amidst the scenes he describes. And 
doing so, he knows that even Bolsheviks 
are people, that “they, too, come from 
God!” as Carlyle said of the sans-culottes. 

Ivan Shmelov’s “The Sun of the Dead” 
is also laid in the Crimea. It is much 
more “literary” than the Vieressaev story, 
full of all sorts of allusions and involu- 
tions, and on the whole self-conscious, 
labored, and rather queasy. It is not helped 
by the long and uncalled-for introduction 
by its translator, Mr. C. J. Hogarth, in 
which the latter takes it upon himself 
querulously to pamphleteer against Marx- 
ianism and all who find anything going 
ahead in present-day Russia. Indeed, the 
whole book leaves the reader more with 
the sense of having perused a highly literary 
tract rather than a story going ahead un- 
der its own steam. 
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his wife. 


reckon.” 
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cA Novel of the Sea 


CRANMER PAUL 
ROLF BENNETT 


RANMER PAUL fell in love with a 

girl of the streets and asked her to be 
Then he became first mate of 
a cruising liner and tried to put the ocean 
between this woman and his heart. $2.00 


“It is alive, magnificently alive. And at one 
stroke Rolf Bennett, the author, becomes a 
figure with whom the world of letters must 
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Remizov’s “The Fifth Pestilence” is 
caviare, for those interested in “books that 
are different,” as its jacket puts it, rather 
than straightaway food for the general. 
Read in its original Russian, where the 
author’s tricky and precious style may have 
some peculiar raciness, or by Russians to 
whom his somewhat impish little flashes on 
this and that may be seen in their fall per- 
spective, it doubtless means more than it 
does in English and to long-distance read- 
ers who perforce see their Russia in rather 
broad and loose outlines, 

The translator, Mr. Alec Brown, has 
done his work on his knees and knocking 
his forehead in the dust, so that presum- 
ably the author’s text has been treated with 
suitable kindness. At best, Remizov seems 
here to be stirring the waters of a very 
small mud-puddle. 





Dante’s Lyrics 


THE MINOR POEMS OF DANTE. 
Translated into English verse by Lorna 
DE LuccH!, New York: Oxford Uni- 


versity Press. 1927. $2.50. 


Reviewed by KENNETH MCKENZIE, 
Princeton University. 


O numerous are the Dante readers who 

know little or no Italian, that an Eng- 
lish translation of all the lyric poems of 
Dante now believed to be genuine is wel- 
come: it is very acceptably provided in the 
volume by Lorna de Lucchi, an English- 
woman married to an Italian. In her 
“Anthology of Italian Poems, Thirteenth- 
Nineteenth Century,” published some five 
years ago, a dozen lyrics by Dante were 
included; in the new volume they are not 
merely reprinted, but revised and much im- 
proved. The translations on the whole are 
excellent; they read smoothly, and repro- 
duce the thought as faithfully as is pos- 
sible in a rhymed version. ‘The rhyme 
schemes of the original are followed, ex- 
cept that in the sonnets the English form 
is used rather than the more exacting Italian 
form. To read a prose version of a lyric 
poem is a dreary performance, and it is 
not likely that another translator would 
improve on the present attempt to present 
these verses in a rhymed translation. 
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Many of the detached poems, as well as 
those which form part of the “New Life” 
and the “Banquet,” have been translated 
before; incidentally, some students prefer 
to read the poems of the “New Life” sepa- 
rately from the prose commentary with 
which Dante surrounded them. But until 
the appearance in 1921 of Barbi’s critical 
text, in the edition of Dante’s complete 
works published by the Italian Dante So- 
ciety, it has been a baffling problem to de- 
termine which of the lyrics ascribed to 
Dante in the manuscripts were really his. 
The views of successive editors have varied 
widely; but the canon as established by 
Barbi, even if modified here and there in 
the future, is likely to be accepted for a 
long time as authoritative. This is the 
text translated by Lerna de Lucchi. It 
contains eighty-eight poems by Dante, in- 
cluding the thirty-one of the “New Life” 
and the three of the “Banquet.” In 1835, 
Charles Lyell published a blank-verse trans- 
lation of one hundred and eleven lyrics then 
supposed to be by Dante, of which thirty- 
five are not in Barbi, while Barbi has 
twelve which are not in Lyell. In 1887, 
A. H. Plumptre published a verse transla- 
tion of the lyrics; and in 1906 the Temple 
Classics rounded out the only English trans- 
lation of Dante’s complete works with a 
volume containing the “New Life” and the 
lyrics in prose translations by T. Okey and 
P. H. Wicksteed, but giving only sixty- 
three lyrics as certainly, and four more as 
probably genuine. The first (1894) edi- 
tion of the Oxford Dante—the complete 
works in the original text—differed widely 
from Barbi in its choice of lyrics, while 
the latest edition (the fourth, 1924) has 
been made to conform to Barbi as the 
standard. These data will show the im- 
portance of this new translation of the 
“minor poems” for those who wish, without 
reading Italian, to have versions of all 
Dante’s works in a form as authentic as 
possible. The Oxford Press, which has 
already done so much for the diffusion of 
a knowledge of the Poet, and Lorna de 
Lucchi, the new translator, deserve sincere 
thanks. 
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In his “Al Servizio del Mare Italiano” 
(Paravia), Signor Vecchi, whose pen name 
is “Jack’ la Bolina,” presents a vivid picture 
of cadet life under the Sardinian Govern- 
ment as it existed seventy years ago. Signor 
Vecchi, despite his advanced years—he is 
eighty-six—still lectures on naval matters. 








Shelfward Ho! 


This is Christopher Morley’s title for 
a catalogue (for which he has written 
a preface) of sixty-five books issued by 
thirteen University Presses. These 
five from the University of Chicago 
are included: 


New Essays by 
Oliver Goldsmith 


Edited by Ronald S. Crane 
Cloth, $3.00 Leather, $10.00 


JESUS 


A New Biography 
By Shirley Jackson Case 
$3.00 


The Nature of the 
World and of Man 


By Sixteen Scientists at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago 
$5.00 


More Contempo- 


rary Americans 


By Percy Holmes Boynton 
$2.50 


The Old Testa- 


ment 
An American Translation by J. 
M. P. Smith, Theophile J. Meek, 
Alex R. Gordon, and Leroy 


Waterman 
Leather, $10.00 








Cloth, $7.50 





The University of 
Chicago Press 
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Letters of a Loyalist 
Lady 


A series of letters, now first pub- 
lished, written from America be- 
tween 1767 and 1776 by Anne 
Hulton, sister of Henry Hulton, 
the Royal Commissioner of Cus- 
toms at Boston. The edition is 
limited to 750 copies, of which 
only a small number remain in 
stock at the present time. “A 
graphic and lively account of life 
just before and at the beginning 
of the Revolution.”—New York 
Times. “Will be of absorbing 
interest to those who revel in the 
field of revolutionary literature. 

A distinct addition to our 
Americana.” — Catholic Histori- 
cal Review. $3.50 a copy. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


2 RANDALL HALL, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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FRANCE I$ 
FULL OF 
FRENCHMEN 


by LEWIS GALANTIERE 
2.00 


Tremendous exposé by Hon. Peab Wise 
of how the French live and will not learn. 
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studios in Bloomsbury pause in their damna- 
tion of Humbert Wolfe to debate whether 
the essence of America is in “The Bridge 
of San Luis Rey” or in “Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes.” Wilder’s success here has been 
as spontaneous as it is unprecedented. Cabell 
has always been sniffed at; English critics, 
still flying the banner of Hewlett, have 
questioned Cabell’s topography, puzzled 
over his medievalism, resented his irony. 
Dreiser, after years of heavy lumbering, has 
been grudgingly accepted as a passionate if 
turgid recorder. Hergesheimer is a favorite 
only with the Tauchnitz trippers. Mencken, 
relished chiefly when he attacks the United 
Status quo, is still suspected of subsisting on 
imported Hasenpfeffer and Rentenmarks. 
But the most violent Americanophobes have 
capitulated to Wilder’s two volumes with a 
completeness as sudden as it is genuine. Not 
only the “big names,” but the unknown 


| appraisers have responded to Wilder’s sensi- 
| tivity, to his finesse of phrase, and—what 


is most unusual—to his spiritual power. 

Even so British a tradition as the lectures 
in Harold Monro’s Poetry Bookshop has 
suffered a rich transatlantic change. In two 
months, three Thursday afternoons have 
been devoted to “Readings from the Poems 
of Edna St. Vincent Millay,” by Maurice 
Browne; “Whitman and Tennyson: A Com- 
parison,” by T. S. Eliot; “Modern Ameri- 
can Poetry: A Thesis with Illustrations,” 
by a propagandist whose name escapes me. 
Eliot’s lecture was the most provocative, 
since the author of “The Waste Land” did 
not come to bury the late laureate in op- 
probrium but to praise him—especially for 
his “Idylls of the King.” Eliot’s tribute to 
Whitman was still more curious, maintain- 
ing, among other things, that Whitman was 
least himself in the “personal” poems, such 
as the “Song of Myself” and most himself 
when he wrote of Lincoln. The narrative 
of the sea-fight, which Eliot read in a 
colloquially dispassionate tone, comparing it 
to Tennyson’s “The Revenge,” revealed a 
timbre not unlike MacLeish’s “Bleheris,” 
Aiken’s “And in the Hanging Gardens,” 
and Eliot’s own “Journey of the Magi,” 
which appeared recently in one of Faber 
and Gwyer’s shilling pamphlets. 
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All new departures in English poetry 
may be credited to the American invasion. 
Every innovation, from Herbert Read’s to 
the Sitwells’, owes much to Ezra Pound 
of Idaho and Eliot of Missouri. And if 
the left-wing of “modernism” fails, it will 
not be the fault of that ardent pamphleteer, 
Laura Riding (Gottschalk), an ex-fugitive 
of Tennessee, whose quasi-hero is E. E. 
Cummings, and whose one complete heroine 
is Gertrude Stein—both, incidentally and 
conspicuously, American. 

A talk with James Stephens makes one 
feel even more patriotic. “You will first 
influence us, then control the old world, 
then you will create a new one,” said he, 
recalling his American tour. “You will 
create new concepts, new units of art. You 
are the one nation that masters speed instead 
of being mastered by it. You will push it 
to the point where time will exhaust itself 
and establish unknown values. You will 
give us fresh materials—your poet Wallace 
Stevens has sounded the possibilities of 
abstract verbal color—materials that will no 
longer be dependent on ‘plot’ or the over- 
exploited conflict of passions. We are on 
the verge of something that never happened 
before: a music and literature as different 
from the present as futurism is from the 
Cro-Magnons. And it will come out of 
America.” 

Nor are such prognostications considered 
heresies by the most ardent supporters of 
the Empire. One finds more amplification 
than rebuttal at any of the substitutes for 
the Mermaid Tavern. At one of these, not 
far from Piccadilly Circus, on a certain 
day each week, the barmen and waitresses 
are privileged to overhear Ralph Hodgson, 
James Stephens, and one or two of their 
cronies shape their talk in a way that cries 
for two Boswells and a dictaphone. Instead 
of cakes and ale, nothing more stimulating 
is required than scones, sandwiches, and 
tea; cigarettes (significantly Virginian) take 
the place of churchwardens, “And has any 
living poet,” says Stephens, continuing a 
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a new poem by Yeats makes you feel that 
you’ve always had it by heart.” 
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“But the ove thing?” challenges W. J. 
Turner, the poet and musical critic. Im- 
mediately the game of favorites is in full 
swing. Stephens’s choices are characteristic. 
If he were on the customary deserted island 
and limited to one book? The Upanishad, 
for it’s a dozen. One drink? Irish 
whiskey, because it goes furthest and lasts 
longest. One woman? A blonde Italian, 
for she has the best qualities of north and 
south, One modern English poem? Hodg- 
son’s “The Song of Honor.” One Ameri- 
can ditto? . . . The question is thrown to 
the group. Hodgson votes for Pound’s 
early “Ballad of the Goodly Fere.” Your 
correspondent, suddenly challenged, hesi- 
tates between Frost’s “Death of the Hired 
Man” and the same author’s “Two Look at 
Two.” Turner tentatively suggests Lind- 
say’s “The Congo.” “Ah, but do you know 
his ‘Chinese Nightingale’?” asks Stephens. 
“The lovely tune of it, and the way Lind- 
say uses repetition instead of rhyme, and 
the little bells that tinkle like a countryside 
of pagodas.” And, swaying dangerously on 
his chair, the author of “The Crock of 
Gold” sings, recites, and dances most of 
the fantastic verses... . I thought of the 
tired young men, too worn to remember 
anything but an author’s worst work, too 
skeptical to trust themselves with a single 
enthusiasm. . . . Meanwhile, Hodgson kept 
on insisting that energy and _ generosity 
radiated from America. I accepted the 
tribute in the name of my country, hiding 
my face in a Bath bun. 

I do not mean to imply that the sole 
topic of literary England is Americana. 
Among his compatriots, George Moore has 
been a subject of speculation ever since he 
went into a Nursing Home (British for 
“hospital”) in February, In January of 
this year, Moore was much occupied. He 
was in the midst of a not too gentle argu- 
ment with A. A. Milne concerning the right 
of an author to put “prohibitive” prices on 
his published products; protesting, in the 
London Times, against the use of pensée 
(pensées, that’s for “thoughts”) and the in- 
creasing employment of unassimilated French 
words as a danger to English speech; work- 
ing industriously, in spite of his illness, on 
his story of young Kebren’s journey from 
Athens some two thousand years ago. Now 
his play, “The Making of an Immortal,” 
which was the centre of the Moore-Milne 
controversy, is being hurried toward pro- 
duction; it is rumored that he is about to 
receive an O. M.; his secretary, the faithful 
Miss Kingdon, speaks of “Aphrodite in 
Aulis” as “Mr. Moore’s last novel.” The 
gravity of the situation may be sensed from 
this excerpt from her letter: “For some 
time Mr. Moore has been engaged upon 
the last novel he intends to write, a story 
of the adventures of a young Athenian, and 
afterwards of his children, in the time of 
Pericles, and the whole of the story, with 
the exception of the last chapter, was upon 
paper when Mr, Moore was taken ill. The 
doctors advised an immediate operation, but, 
learning that Mr. Moore was desperately 
anxious to finish ‘Aphrodite in Aulis,’ they 
said they could allow him at the most two 
months’? grace. Mr. Moore had then to 
decide whether he should go into a nursing 
home at once, in the hope of finishing his 
story when he returned to Ebury Street (the 
possibility always before him of a strange 
hand having to put the end to it), or accept 
the two months’ delay, with perhaps serious 
results. He chose the two months. But 
after a few days, he felt that to write under 
the imaginary eye of the doctor was an im- 
possible task, and after re-dictating the be- 
ginning of the story, which had always 
given him a great deal of trouble, and 
dictating a scenario of the last chapter, ‘to 
keep it alive,’ he said—‘ideas, if laid aside, 
are often dead when the story is taken up 
again’—he entered the nursing home, where 
he is now lying.” 

In his defense of the exclusive three 
guinea edition of “The Makings of an Im- 
mortal,” Moore wrote, “Manuscripts were 
plentiful in ancient Athens and Rome, and 

(Continued on next page) 





““TAMES STEPHENS’ name on a book is like 
the hallmark on silver.” In this book of 
stories he has once more produced work 
comparable to the best of all time. Here 
you have literature today, without wait- 
ing for the seal of age. 


“Had he never written another line these 
short stories would establish his claim to 
greatness. One does not sit down to rave © iri Macdonaid 
about James Stephens any more than one sits down to 
rave about the Woolworth Building or the ‘Immaculate 
Conception’ of Murillo. One accepts him, and any at- 
tempt to heap adjectives upon him comes too close to 
painting the lily.”,— The Brooklyn Eagle $2.50 








OTHER BOOKS by JAMES STEPHENS 


The Crock of Gold . $2.50 4 IntheLand of Youth $2.50 

Collected Poems . . $3.00 Irish Fairy Tales . . $2.50 

The Charwoman’s A Poetry Recital . . $1.75 
Daughter ..... $2.00 Reincarnations ... $1.60 

CEN co a, 650-8: 4 $2.50 Songs from the 

The Demi-Gods. . . $2.0 ee hres as658 > $1.25 

Here Are Ladies . . $2.00 The Insurrection in 

The Hill of Vision . $1.75 + EUR... 6s a oes $1.75 














Goreign cAffairs ~~ Gtistory 


. e . 
The Native Problem in Africa 
By Raymond Leslie Buell 
A monumental study of the impact of Western civilization on 
the African native. Such questions as League of Nations mandates, 
native administration, land tenure, agriculture, mining and trade, 


labor policies, taxation, medical work and education systems are 
considered in detail. 2 vols. $15.00 


America and the New Poland 
By H. H. Fisher and Sidney Brooks 


“An excellent reference work for all who are interested in the 
history of Poland.” —Boston Globe $3.50 


Present-Day The Tendency of 
Russia History 


By Ivy Lee By Henry Adams 


ie vnllyaectal inevermethar By the Author of The Education 
re of Henry Adams 


I have long wanted—an objec- 

tive account of how things are “It has more meat to the printed 
done.” — J. Ramsay Macdonald, _ line than any other book of the 
former Prime Minister of Great year that we have seen.” —Port- 
Britain $2.50 land News $1.50 


Some Lessons from Our Legal History 
By William Searle Holdsworth 


Topics of perennial interest to American legal students are dis- 
cussed by one of the great legal historians of this generation. $2.00 


The Correspondence of King George III 
Edited by the Hon. Sir John Fortescue 


Volume V of this “veritable gold mine” is now ready. 
Distinguished New ‘Poetry 


Readings from 
the New Poets 
By William W. Ellsworth 


Poems and excerpts from forty 
of the new poets, he\d together 
by running comments on the 
lives of the poets and critical 
opinions of their poetry. $2.25 





$8.00 





Songs of Infancy 
By Mary Britton Miller 


With this volume of mature 
verse aboutchildhood and other 
subjects, we introduce to poetry 
lovers of America a new voice, 
articulated through the medium 
of beautiful verse forms. $1.75 


eMiscellaneous New “Books 


The Portrait of a Man as Governor 
By Thomas H. Dickinson : 


“A clear, concise and convincing effort to analyze the qualities, 
both mental and moral, which have made Hon. Alfred E. Smith 


a great Governor.”—Boston Globe $1.06 


Human Values The Modern Cat: | 


and Verities Her Mind and Manners 
By Henry Osborn Taylor By Georgina S. Gates 


A book not only for those who 
A great student of the history of _ like cats, but also for all who are 
human thought and endeavor _ interested in the new science of 
brings together his conclusions animal psychology and behav- 
as to the values reached through 


ior. The subject is presented in 
philosophy,science,religion,po- an appealing and non-technical 
etry and the fine arts. $2.75 


manner. $2.00 
cAll Bookstores Glave Ghese Books Dow 
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1,066 pages 
Octavo, only $3.00 


Great 
French 
Short 


Stories 


Edited by 
LEWIS MELVILLE and 
REGINALD HARGREAVES 


This anthology is not 
only the most comprehen- 
sive but the most rigidly 
selected anthology ever 
published. The editors, 
authorities in the field, 
have included only such 
narratives as are true 
short stories. 
At all booksellers 


BON! & LIVERIGHT, N. Y. 


A. MIRROR 


FOR 


WIIZHES 





“This is a_ terrific 
novel, a marvelous 
novel, a page of his- 
tory torn open ruth- 
lessly and thrust be- 
fore our eyes. It is a 
novel to stir one pro- 
foundly.” — Boston 
Transcript. 








Houghton Mifflin Co., $2.50 


USTHER FORBES 


© GOENTEREL LADY 








EMPIRE 
BUILDER 


By OSCAR M. SULLIVAN 


A brilliant dramatic narrative 

based on the career of James J. 

Mill and his part in the opening 
ef the great Northwest 


At All Beeksteres, $2.56 


THE CENTURY CO., Publishers 
PPP PPPDPPPPDPDPOPD 





2p eae Ihe New Books 

(Continued from preceding page) 
commanded very high prices. . . . In these ihe Seat —. ee a ea tee ace noted hese as 
democratic days, we have the British 4 y : a or 
Museum, whither all men may go and read —S 
for nothing.” Moore might -have added Archaeology scientist who is also a poet. He sees the 
that those who wish to possess what they Ancient Man. By Richard Swann Lull. world with a direct, uncorrupted vision, — 
read, can now own the volumes for next Doubleday, Doran. $1.50. it as a daily renewed marvel with infinite 


to nothing. “In these democratic days,” 
every publisher in England is outdoing his 
rival in an effort to give readers the latest 
as well as the best literature for little more 
than the price of a fashion magazine. 
There are at least a thousand cloth-bound, 
gold-stamped, skilfully edited, paper-jack- 
eted, not merely well, but beautifully printed 
books, which can be bought for a half- 
crown (sixty-two cents) or three shillings 
sixpence (eighty-five cents). Every pub- 
lisher has his own “Library” with its par- 
ticular “special features.” For example, 
the first six volumes of Heinemann’s Wind- 
mill Library at three-and-six include H. 
G. Wells’s “A Short History of the World,” 
John Galsworthy’s “Castles in Spain” (first 
collected in this edition), George Moore’s 
“The Pastoral Loves of Daphnis and 
Chloe,” translated from Longus. Martin 
Secker’s New Adelphi Library boasts such 
admirable reprints as Flecker’s “Selected 
Poems,” Norman Douglas’s “Fountains in 
the Sand,” Arthur Machen’s “The Three 
Impostors,”’ D. H. Lawrence’s “Sea and 
Sardinia’ Edna St, Vincent Millay’s 
“‘Poems”—and forty other titles at eighty- 
odd cents. John Lane offers the Week-End 
Library with Chesterton’s “Orthodoxy,” 
Vernon Lee’s “The Handling of Words,” 
Richard Garnett’s “The Twilight of the 
Gods,” with an introduction by T. E. Law- 
rence. Duckworth’s The New Readers’ 
Library may not be quite so physically at- 
tractive, but its range is startling. 

The newest of these series which answers 
Christopher Morley’s demand for books that 
fit the pocket as well as the shelf is Chatto 
& Windus’s The Phoenix Library which, 
besides its handsome typography, is char- 
acterized by several innovations. The vol- 
umes are of equal bulk and the works of 
particular authors are bound in one color. 
Thus Lytton Strachey’s “Eminent Victori- 
ans,” “Books and Characters,” and “Queen 
Victoria” come in a uniform shade of 
green; David Garnett’s sly “Lady into 
Fox” and “A Man in the Zoo” are com- 
bined in one volume (at  three-and-six, 
mind you!); all of Aldous Huxley’s books 
are being issued in this series. Jonathan 
Cape’s The Travellers’ Library is the most 
catholic of the lot. Printed with the same 
distinction that marks all the books of this 
firm, his series (splendidly bound in an un- 
usual blue cloth) now numbers some seventy 
“contemporary classics” as varied as A, E. 
Coppard’s “The Black Dog,” W. H. 
Davies’s “The Autobiography of a Super- 
Tramp,” Middleton Murry’s “The Evolu- 
tion of an Intellectual,” James Joyce’s 
“Dubliners,” Ernest Brahmah’s memorable 
“The Wallet of Kai Lung.” Among the 
American authors in this low-priced collec- 
toin of present day authors are Sinclair 
Lewis, H. L. Mencken, James Harvey 
Robinson, Sara Orne Jewett, Edith Whar- 
ton, Joseph Hergesheimer, Christopher 
Morley, Sherwood Anderson. 


Collected editions at the same price are 
being launched by every publisher. A three- 
and-six-penny Maupassant is being issued by 
Knopf; a Tusitala Stevenson; a D. H. 
Lawrence, John Lane has actually re- 
printed all of Anatole France at half-a- 
crown! Of course, if one does not restrict 
himself to the moderns, there is always the 
indispensable Everyman’s Library which, 
with its eight hundred-odd volumes, is the 
greatest cheap collection of the world’s 
greatest books. 

Should I dilate on the awakened interest 
in poetry, evidenced by The Augustan 
Books of Modern Poetry (better known as 
Benn’s Sixpenny Poets) which sold over 
500,000 copies in the first year of publica- 
tion? . . . Is it “news” that the first series 
of fifty pamphlets was edited by Edward 
Thompson, author of “These, My Friends,” 
and that the new set (of which twenty-four 
have appeared, including John Donne, 
Yeats, Skelton, Arthur Waley’s Chinese 
Poems—all at sixpence) is being edited by 
Humbert Wolfe? ... Speaking of the 
latter, should I repeat the slander that, 
judging from the rapidity of his produc- 
tions, Humbert Wolfe is writing all the 
poetry of England with one hand and re- 
viewing it with the other? . . . Should I 
disclose why, having seen his latest play 
booed off the stage, Noel Coward has just 
written the most brilliant book, Ivrics and 
music for Cochran’s most successful revue? 

. . ShouldI . ..? No. This is a Lon- 
don letter, not an Outline of the Britannica. 


Art 


ExPLorInG New York’s Art GALLERIES. By 
Margaret Breuning. McBride. $2.50. 


Belles Lettres 

TOKEFIELD PAPERS, By Frank Swin- 
NERTON. Doran. 1927. $2.50. 

Mr. Swinnerton’s “Tokefield Papers” are 
the essays proper to a novelist, in that they 
are about the characteristics of people and 
the types of humanity, the ways of life, and 
the pros and cons of behavior. Pathetic 
people who ride on other people’s sympa- 
thies like the Old Man of the Sea, he 
quaintly nicknames “Carmichaels”; 
“Swank” and “Tact” are acutely analyzed, 
and “Why Gardiners are Gloomy” is ex- 
plained; the “Advantages of Disaster” and 
the disadvantages of “Advice,” the true 
nature of “Respectability” and of “Cats” is 
differentiated and defended; the practice of 
“Being Agreeable” is urged on moral 
grounds, and the habit of “Thinking Well 
of Oneself” on grounds of the social result: 
also it is observed that much unpleasant 
behavior comes from “Feeling Inferior.” 

Mr. Swinnerton’s entry into literature 
came from his early employment as recep- 
tion clerk in the office of the publishers, 
J. M. Dent & Co.; the experience there 
gained estimating human character was his 
starting point as a novelist. 

A DicTIoNARY oF QUOTATION PRoveRBs. In 
two volumes. Everyman’s Library. Cloth 
80c each volume. Dutton. 

CasTIGLione’s THe Courrier. 
Sir Thomas Hoby. Everyman’s 
Cloth 80c. Dutton. 

Tue SEA AND THE JUNGLE. 
linson. Everyman’s Library. 
Dutton. 


Translated by 
Library. 


By H. M. Tom- 
Cloth 8oc. 


Biography 


BABE RUTH’S BOOK OF BASEBALL. 
By GrorGE HERMAN RUTH. Putnam. 
1928. 

Lovers of baseball, and admirers of one 
of its greatest exponents, whether they be 
boys of ten or men of fifty, will find this 
unaffected and lively account of “Babe” 
Ruth’s experiences interesting reading. It 
is a straightforward chronicle, that hews 
straight to the line of the baseball history 
which the enthusiast will prefer to more 
general biography, and that interpolates 
into its personal record incidental comment 
on the technique and personalities of the 
diamond. It is good entertainment for boys 
old and young. 

A Finat Burning oF Boats, etc. 
Smyth. Longmans. 

Everypay Lirz 1n THe Navy. The Auto- 
biography of Rear Admiral Albert S. Barker. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger. $5. 

Tue TRAINING OF AN AMERICAN. The Earlier 
Life and Letters of Walter H. Page. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co. $5. 


By Ethel 


Education 


TOWARDS THE OPEN. A Preface to 
Scientific Humanism,, By Henry C. 
Tracy. With an Introduction by JULIAN 
HuxLey. Dutton. 1927. $3.50. 

In “Scientific Humanism” Mr. Tracy 
has found an inspiring name for what Mr. 
Julian Huxley calls the “right attitude of 
the modern world toward its problems.” 
The application of scientific methods to the 
attainment of humane ends offers an obvious 
—and yet, in view of their actual diversity 
—a startling program. When science has 
proved itself the mainstay of imperialism, 
militarism, and plutocracy, while idealism 
has evaporated in words, the proposal to 
unite them must seem startling. And yet 
it is surely obvious that science is valueless 
except as a means to the good life; and it 
is equally obvious that the good life can 
only be achieved, not by emotional aspira- 
tion, but by scientific control of fact. Noth- 
ing could be a clearer case of the correla- 
tion of means and end. But we have be- 
come so accustomed to their separation and 
misuse as to accept our present condition as 
incorrigible. Everyone, for example, ad- 
mits the mechanization of modern educa- 
tion; yet, when someone like Meiklejohn 
puts in practice a simple rational procedure, 
it is looked upon as a bold and dangerous 
venture. What is most needed today is not 
more intelligence, but the will to use the 
intelligence we have. Mr. Tracy’s book is 
primarily a quickener of this will. He is a 


avenues of interest, infinite approaches to 
beauty and understanding. Some such 
vision, he rightly feels, is essential to any 
meaningful life. Education as it is today, 
unguided by any sure sense of values, tends 
to be quite literally meaningless. To re. 
orient it away from routine toward living 
experience is Mr, Tracy’s generous aim. His 
book has in it all the ardor of youth. Nat- 
urally, also, it has the defects of its quali- 
ties. It is somewhat too facile and too 
sanguine; there are too many words for 
the thoughts; and the thoughts themselves 
do not follow up. The problem of educa- 
tion calls for the anguished concision of one 
who has battered at it longer; Mr. Tracy 
merely leads a gallant charge. But unlike 
the heroes of the Light Brigade he “reasons 
why,” and unlike most men today he not 
only knows that he is on the way, but he 
knows where he is going. 


Specruinc. By Cornelia R. 


Macmillan. 


ConsTRUCTIVE 
Trowbridge. 

A Mopern ENGLIsH GRAMMAR ON HISTORICAL 
Principces. By Otto Jespersen. Second Vol- 
ume. London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 
14/2. 


An ADVENTURE WITH CHILDREN, By Mary H. 
Lewis. Macmillan. $1.75. 
Fiction 


POOR LITTLE FOOL. By Futon Ours- 
LER. Harper. 1928. $2. 


Mr. Oursler’s latest offering is a rough 
and undisciplined draft of a good novel; it 
is not a finished piece of work. It presents 
an interesting problem in human relations, 
but it neither digs deep enough nor pro- 
gresses far enough for the sum total to be 
significant. There is a further difficulty in 
that the narrative is much too ill-considered 
and melodramatic in its development. Mr. 
Oursler, however, writes with definite vigor, 
and in “Poor Little Fool” he adds to this 
vigor a propagandist sincerity. The novel 
will probably be construed as a defense of 
trial marriage, for its central character is 
a girl who discovers by an experimental 
period of living with her lover that she can 
never make a go of marriage with him. 
The events of the story deal with the re- 
actions of her lover and of her father when 
the situation is made apparent to them. If 
Mr. Oursler had written with restraint and 
delicacy and if the problem had been pre- 
sented less luridly, the novel might well 
have been successful. 


GODS OF YESTERDAY. By James 
WaRNER BELLAH. Appleton. 1928. $2. 


Seven stories of air fighting in the Great 
War are here offered under the title “Gods 
of Yesterday.” They are always interesting 
and occasionally downright exciting. Each 
one contributes something to our knowledge 
of the methods and difficulties of aerial 
combat, and by the time we have finished 
the volume we feel tolerably familiar with 
the whole procedure. It is pleasant to record 
that the narratives are chivalrous in tone; 
indeed, one story tells sympathetically of 
experiences from the point of view of a 
German airman. Although Mr. Bellah is 
very calm and reasonable he cannot keep us 
from marveling at the things he describes; 
the wonder may have worn off for him, but 
for us it is ever present. The conquest of 
the air still stirs our imagination. The lit- 
erary qualities of Mr. Bellah’s short stories 
are usually gratifying, making for suspense 
and vividness. “Fear,” the longest story, is 
also the best, for it carries a sustained nar- 
rative of character through to an excellent 
climax. In short, “Gods of Yesterday” 
handles its pleasantly novel material with 
considerable effectiveness. 


NOT MAGNOLIA. By EpITH EVERETT 
TayLor. Dutton. 1928. $2. 


Leigh Monroe, finding that she is unable 
to forget her love for Stephen, her first 
playmate and lover, who has become in- 
sane and is now confined in a sanatorium, 
in the night-club life of New York, returns 
to Florida and reenters college. Stephen’s 
pathetic letters arrive daily, a constant re- 
minder of her sorrow. A course in ab- 
normal psychology, the friendship of Hilde- 
garde Nelson, her energetic room-rate, and 
college activities are not sufficient to enliven 
Leigh. Just as school closes, Beulah 
Pomeroy, Leigh’s athletic and indomitable 


(Continued on next page) 
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The New Books 
Fiction 
(Continued from preceding page) 
aunt, decides to open Goodwind, her beau- 
tiful ancestral home, and give a house party 
for her niece and her college friends. Oliver 
Varn, a young novelist whom Leigh re- 
fused in New York, is invited; also Nan 
Sabot, a show-girl, with whom, Leigh later 
learns, Stephen is in love. One day, with- 
out warning them of his coming, Stephen 
appears at Goodwind, mentally restored but 
in very poor health. Leigh now has to 
choose between a loveless marriage, which 
she considers to be her duty, or Oliver. Her 
Aunt Belle, a beautiful but ineffectual 
woman, pleads with Leigh to uphold the 
family honor; her Aunt Beulah says, 
“Choose to be anything, but not magnolia 


. magnolia with beauty but without 
color.” From this point, Miss Taylor 


works out a quite conventional ending, 

Miss Taylor writes well in places, espe- 
cially in her expository passages; some of 
her characters, in particular Buddy Wade, 
who imbibed incredible quantities of liquor 
and was tricked into marrying Claudia, 
a girl who knew what she wanted and got 
it, during one of these drinking bouts, are 
also well done. But that is about all that 
one can ‘say of “Not Magnolia.” In ret- 
rospect it appears a slight and disappoint- 
ing novel. 


THE MADELEINE HERITAGE. By 


MasBTIN MILLs. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill. 1928. $2.50. 
The three volume novel is dead, long 


live the three volume novel! ‘The Made- 
leine Heritage” is a one volume novel in 
form only: it has enough characters, it 
covers enough time, and it traverses enough 
space to fill three bindings instead of one. 
Martin Mills has undertaken a difficult task 
in tracing, through five generations, the in- 
fluence of an aberrant French mixture with 
the conservative Anglo-Saxon blood of the 
Montforts. For he has to show not only 
the various manifestations of the Gallic 
strain as it appears in different individuals 
but also to show how its outcroppings are 
affected by further dilution, by changing 
times, and by different environment. It 
is necessary to introduce an incredible num- 
ber of characters and, since it is a con- 
sanguineous group of which he treats, there 
is considerable repetition of given names, 
which makes it almost impossible to keep 
these Montforts of Farleigh-Scudmore dis- 
tinct. At times one cannot see the woods 
for the trees and then again it is equally 
hard to see the trees for the woods. This 
inevitable genealogical and chronological 
confusion (imagine the Rougon-Macquart 
series in one volume) does not preclude ex- 
cellent and clear-cut delineations of individ- 
uals and vignettes of family life. Mr. 
Mills has presented and contrasted his 
epochs with splendid restraint. The sense 
of passing time and of the particular 
“times” of each generation is present 
throughout the book and, closely related to 
this, the gradual aging of the characters 
is very convincingly depicted, with a few 
romantic exceptions. The author may be 
annoyed that his central theme does not ap- 
pear as clear to the reader as it undoubtedly 
does to him, but the reader will find the 
novel interesting enough in its parts to 
compensate for its elusive quality as a 
whole, 


SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY. By Dawn 

POWELL. Brentano’s. 1928. $2.50. 

A boarding-house on the wrong side of 
the railroad tracks in a small town furnishes 
Dawn Powell with the locale for “She 
Walks in Beauty.” And this locale fur- 
nishes the reader with the clue to the intent 
of the novel. It is written in the Winslow- 
Suckow tradition and, in part, very well so 
written. Individual portraits of eccentrics 
who obtain bed and board at Aunt Jule’s 
hostelry are striking and complete; all that 
Dawn Powell sees in them she easily tran- 
scribes to her pages. They are striking not 
because Mrs. Powell has brought out new 
elements in their character nor because she 
has viewed them from a new psychological 
angle, but because she has selected “odd” 
characters to begin with, and the portraits 
are complete because the author has set the 
boundaries so near the starting-point that 
the distance between is not difficult of ac- 
complishment. ‘The mentally man-obsessed 
old maid, the physically man-obsessed 
young trollop, the gibbering and decrepit 
philosopher, the small-time vaudeville 
group, and the Main Street aristocrats, 
have been done again, have been well done 
again, but only from the shiny surface slant 
that the talons of “Winesburg, Ohio” seam 


not even to have scratched. In Aunt Jule 
and Linda Shirley, the rock-bound little 
beauty, the author has escaped her limita- 
tions and has created individuals rather 
than types. The “happy ending” of the 
aspiring Linda is a gratifyingly turned bit 
of irony, the perfect arsenic-flavored 
meringue. It is unfortunate, but apparently 
inevitable that books with as much merit as 
“She Walks in Beauty” come in for harsher 
criticism than their inferior contemporaries, 
because they say so briskly and explicitly 
what they want to say that one cannot help 
wishing they wanted to say something more 
important. 
Tue Fox Woman. 
day, Doran. $2. 
Four-AND-TWENTY BLacxksBirps. By Howard 
Vincent O’Brien. Doubleday, Doran. $2. 
Tuerese. By Francois Maurice. Translated 
by Eric Sutton. Boni & Liveright. $2.50. 
Pretupe To a Rope For Myer. By L. Steni. 
Jonathan Cape. 78/6 net. 
Tue Mystery oF TUNNEL 51. 
Longmans. $2. 
Tue Darx Gop. 
tury. $2. 
Att Tuincs ARE POossIBLE. 


By Nalbro Bartley. Double- 


By A. Wilson. 
By John Chancellor. Cen- 


By Judge Henry 


Neil. Chicago, Ill: The Bible House. 
ARMED WitTH Mapvness. By Mary Butts. 
A. & C. Boni. $2.50. 
ConpEMNED To Devit’s Istanv.. By Blair 
Niles. Harcourt, Brace. $3. 
CATHERINE-Paris. By Princess Marthe Bibesco. 
Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 
Woman 1N Fuicut. By Fritz Reck-Mallecne- 


wen. Translated by Jennie Covan. Boni & 
Liveright. $2.50. 

Tue Torcnes Frare. By Stark Young. Scrib- 
ner’s. $2.50. 


Tue Pains or ABRAHAM. By James Oliver 
Curwood. Doubleday, Doran. $2. 

Tue Hawx oF Como. By John 
Longmans. $2.00. 


Oxenham. 


Tue Crosep Garven. By Julian Green. Har- 
per. $2.50. 
Istanvers. By Peadar O’Donnell. Jonathan 


Cape. London: 6s. net. 
MEN aT Wuices Are Soper. By Stephen Rau- 
shenbush. Albert and Charles Boni. $2.50. 
Unper Fire. The Story of a Squad. By 
Henri Barbusse. Everyman’s Library. Dut- 
ton. Cloth, 8oc. 
Mapame_ Bovary. By Gustave Flaubert. Every- 
man’s Library. E. P. Dutton. Cloth, 8oc. 
ArroGance. By Léonie Aminoff. Dutton. $2.50. 
GotpEN TALEs FROM FLAUBERT. With a Preface. 
by George Saintsbury. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 

Tue Best CoNTINENTAL SHORT STORIES OF 
1927. Fourth Annual Issue. Edited by 
Richard Eaton. Dodd, Mead. $2.60. 

LicuTt 1n THE Window. By John P. Fort. 
Dodd, Mead. $2. 

Lanv Poor. By Kate Speake Penney. 
$2. 

Great Frencu SHort Stories. Edited by Lewis 
Melville. Boni & Liveright. $3. 


Vinal. 


History 
THE HISTORY OF HITCHIN. By 

REGINALD L. Hine. Vol. I. London: 

Allen and Unwin. 1928. 

This is an attractive type of local his- 
tory, well printed, well illustrated, pleas- 
antly written, and enlivened with copious 
extracts from local records. The manor, 
the church, and a Carmelite priory give 
body and distinction to the theme, the 
agrarian aspects of which are familiar to 
readers of Seebohm’s “English Village 
Community.” This volume is above the 
average of such works, having the advan- 
tage of suggestion and advice from the late 
Sir Paul Vinogradoff and other scholars of 
eminence. 


FEUDAL GERMANY. By JAMEs WEstT- 
FALL THOMPSON. University of Chicago 
Press. 1928. $5. 

This handsome and substantial volume of 
7oo pages is a credit to American scholar- 
ship. Save for Bryce’s brilliant essay on 
the Holy Roman Empire and Herbert 
Fisher’s able analysis of the Empire as a 
government, medieval Germany has had 
far less attention than it deserves from 
writers in English. Professor —Thompson 
brings to his task a wide acquaintance with 
the contemporary sources and modern Ger- 
man special investigations, besides a famili- 
arity with the general history of the period 
which makes possible much _ illuminating 
comparison with other countries. His work 
is neither narrative nor systematic, but a 
connected series of studies of significant 
phases of German institutions between the 
ninth and twelfth centuries, such as the 
church, the economic basis of political and 
social life, the struggle between local rights 
and imperial centralization. A curious 
chapter deals with the sentiment of Europe 
toward the Germans in the Middle Ages. 

The freshest part of the book, at least 
for American readers, is devoted to the east- 
ward expansion of Germany from the Elbe 
to the Oder at the expense of the Slavs. 
With a full realization of the importance 
of this theme in the general perspective of 
European history, the author treats it in 

(Continued on next page) 























A pioneer book, widely praised here and abroad 


THE SOCIAL 
CATHOLIC MOVEMENT 


IN GREAT 


BRITAIN 


By GEORGIANA PUTNAM McENTEE 


“possesses in high degree the chief requisite of a good story: 


that it is and 


must be interesting to every one who ventures into a field of thought so little 
known.”—William R. Shepherd, Columbia University. 


“a real treasure. 
the important literature dealing with the 


Dr. McEntee’s meaty, 


fluidly written book is an addition to 
relations between the Church and the 


modern world.”—George N. Shuster, The Commonweal. 
“—an original and highly interesting contribution to England’s social history.” — 
J. Salwyn Schapiro, College of the City of New York. 


“Fascinating reading. For us in the 


United States, the successes and the 


failures of English Catholics have a special interest.”"—J. Elliot Ross, The Eccle- 


siastical Review. 


“Miss McEntee has written an interesting book, frank in its attitude and often 
pungent in its style.’—T. P. Peardon, The Historical Outlook. 


“reads like an inspiring epic. 


For American readers the perusal of the book 


will be especially profitable since the general conditions of our own country re- 
semble very much those obtaining in Great Britain.”—C. Bruehl, The Catholic 


Historical Review. 


“These excellent qualities win confidence in her pioneer investigation of the 
activity of British Catholics in social reform, a confidence which is sustained by 
her evident scholarship in gathering data, an intelligent relation of them to the 


economic and political movements of the time, an agreeable candor, 
pulous care to avoid exaggerated claims.’ 


torical Review. 


and scru- 


'—Francis A. Christie; American His- 


Cloth, 312 pages, 8vo, $2.50 
At All Bookstores 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue 
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Indian life by— 





19th Edition 


Written in an exquisite style with a deli- 
cate blending of mysticism and modernism. 
Mukerji’s other books give a fine, beauti- 
ful picture of a misunderstood people. 
MY BROTHER’S FACE is a remarkable 


interpretive study of India’s modern prob- 


GAYNECK, The 


In preparation 


life of a Hindu boy. 


GHOND, THE HUNTER—being the real 


E. P. Dutton & Co. 


of India? 


Here is a rich storehouse of little-known facts about India and 


Dhan Gopal Nicckot 
A SON OF MOTHER INDIA ANSWERS 


$1.50 
lems; CASTE AND OUTCAST gives an 


extraordinary glimpse of the inner spir- 
itual and aesthetic life of the Hindu, and 
is filled with a rare, subtle humor; THE 
FACE OF SILENCE deals with the re- 
ligious life of India. 


Delightful Tales for Children, by Mukerji. 

Story of a Pigeon. 

Awarded the John Newberry medal for 1927) e 
KARI, THE ELEPHANT 

JUNGLE BEASTS AND MEN 

HARI, THE JUNGLE LAD 
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delighttul books 


BY 
EDWARD DAVISON 


SOME 
MODERN POETS 


This well-known poet, who 
has been enthusiastically received 
in every part of the country, 
here presents a brilliant expo- 
sition of convention and tradi- 
tion in poetry, with essays on 
Masefield, Lindsay, Walter de la 
Mare and others. $2.00. 


HARVEST 
OF YOUTH 


Lyric verse, possessing singu- 
larly beautiful and melodious 
qualities, usually absent from 
contemporary poetry. $2.00. 
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HAVELOCK 
ELLIS 


Philosopher 
Of Love 


Not only the first 
authoritative bi- 
ography of the 
man whom H. L. 
Mencken calls “the 
most civilized Eng- 
lishman of his gen- 
eration” but a can- 
did study of the 
whole modern sex 
movement. 

Published by 
Hoyghton Mifflin 
Co. Illus. $3.50. 


HOUSTON 
PETERSON 
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The greatest collection of 
the world’s best books. 


EVERYMAN'S LIBRARY 


$.80 
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Send for list of 812 volumes in 
Everyman’s Library. 
5 Per Volume, $.80 
; E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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The Wits’ Weekly 


Conducted by Epwarp Davison 
Competition No. 31. A prize of fifteen dollars is offered for the best Elegy 


on the old Back Bay Station at Boston. 


(Entries should reach The Saturday 


Review office not later than the morning of May 28th.) 
Competition No. 32. Three prizes of five dollars each are offered for the 


best epigrams on one or all of the following subjects. 


E. Tunney’s lecture 


on Shakespeare at Yale. 2. The forthcoming presidential election. 3. The 
death of Thomas Hardy. (Entries should reach The Saturday Review office 
not later than the morning of June 4th.) 


Competitors are advised to read carefully the rules printed below, 


THE TWENTY-EIGHTH COM- 
PETITION 

A prize of fifteen dollars was of- 
fered for the best short poem in 
Analysed Rhyme. Out of nearly a 
hundred entries I have chosen fifteen 
to send to Mr. Frank Kendon, the 
inventor of the new rhyme, who has 
been asked to award the prize. The 
winner’s name will be announced as 
soon as Mr. Kendon’s decision is re- 


ceived from England. In the mean- 
time a few of the outstanding entries 
must be printed. Readers who did 
not see my recent explanations of 
Analysed Rhyme may be interested in 


a brief re-statement of the details. * 

The poet takes two such words as 
“flame” and “brief,” but separates 
the vowel from the  consonantal 
sounds before looking for his rhymes. 
The “a” of flame is united with the 
“f” of brief; and the “e” of brief 
with the “m” of flame. This simple 
analysis produces the sounds “afe” 
and “eem” as a basis for the required 
rhymes. Thus safe, chafe, dream, 
gleam, and all true rhymes of these 
words, provide analysed rhymes for 
use in connection with brief, flame, 
and all their true rhymes. The 
principle can be best studied in the 
poem, quoted below, though not all 
of these are perfect examples. 

A large number of the contestants 
failed to grasp the essential scheme. 
G. W. Mitchell, for instance, offered 
an excellent poem; but his intended 
rhyming sounds—“look,” “dream,” 
“seek,” “do,” — were unacceptable. 
“Gloom,” or a word of similar sound, 
was necessary instead of the final 
“do.” Again, in one of his entries, 
Homer M. Parsons merely resolved 
the discords of certain half-rhymes 
which have long been allowed to pass 
as true rhymes. 


Soft may thy petals, rose of the 


shadows, 
Lie on her bosom, South wind, so 
gentle, 
Bearing the scent of the clover-clad 
meadows, 


Whisper my love to her. Night, 
draw thy mantle. 


This only faintly avails itself of the 
advantages of Analysed Rhyme. Mr. 
Parsons utilises the new rhyme scheme 
more elaborately in another poem 
which is printed below. Perhaps the 
most elaborate entry was Penelope by 


Deborah C. Jones. 


All the clear lamplight on her hair’s 
aarm amber, 

Lady Penelope, when day was done 

Laid her still hands against the car- 
ven timber 

Of oak about the door, and watched 
where ran 

Red wine, ungrudging poured and 
careless cupped. 

Only Telemachus looked dark and 
thin, 

Uncordial near the door, his mind 
still wrapped 

(While his eyes watched) in some 
grim-binding slumber 

Of brooding dream; slack-muscled, 
sombre-lipped. 

Ah! Few the hours, Penelope; so 
soon 

Trampling and tumult, and the ar- 
rows flight; 

Then long security, the quiet wine 

Of home, and at dusk the memory- 
breathing flute. 





* These were cursorily discussed in a 
review of Frank Kendon’s “Poems and 
Sonnets” (SaTuRDAY Review, April 14); 
and in full detail in the essay “Analysed 
Rhyme” in Mr. Davison’s volume “Some 


Modern Poets” (Harper & Bros.). 


Miss Jones calls attention to the son- 
net-like rhyme structure of this poem. 
The vowels rhyme aba abc abc, and 
the consonants aba beb cac. This is 
interesting; but there is perhaps more 
to be said for the form of son- 
net which employs twelve analysed 
rhymes and two true rhymes in the 
concluding lines. E. Murray and G. 
W. Mitchell wrestled effectively with 
the ordinary sonnet convention in 
this alternative way. Other names 
that deserve honorable mention, pend- 
ing Mr. Kendon’s choice, are Mar- 
shall M. Brice, Dilys Bennett, Helen 
Lathrop, Dalnar Devening, Elspeth, 
B. L. Gardner, Katharine Garvin, 
M. L. M., and A. H. Wilson. Un- 
fortunately there is no space in which 
to print their poems. Here, however 
is one verse of Homer M. Parson’s 
imitation “By the Winter Hearth.” 


When all the sky is dull as lead, 
And flocks of geese go flying South, 
And trees are stark in nakedness, 
And snowflakes spit, and wires hum 

loud, 
And frost is on the cattle’s breath, 
And smoke curls up from every 
house, 

Then put the popcorn on the fire; 
Bring apples red, and redder; 
And toast your toes and drown your 

care 
In a jolly jug of cider! 


And “Snow on the Hills” by Frances 
H. Gaines, a poem perhaps rather 
under-sung. 


Softly as dusk the first white snow- 
fall came, 

With scarce a whisper all the still 
night through. 

At dawn, what dazzling glory in my 
room! 

What loveliness on all the landscape 
lay. 

Such kindly beauty, hiding all 
winters starkness! 

The huddled trees wore warm new 
shawls of white; 

Dead garden, frozen field, now wore 
the likeness 

Of the shining clouds, strayed down 
to rest, apart. 

But ah, how soon this silence from 
the sky 

Will melt, and rush away from hill 
and field, 

Its new-found voice roaring, exultant, 
wild, 

“On to the river! Down to the sea, 
the sea!” 


Also L. M.’s “Song Against Sum- 
mer,” 


Again the roses, 
Again the rain, 

The glad heart praises, 
The sad makes moan. 

No new thing rises; 
All’s as before. 

Yet paler the roses, 
Colder the fire 

Of the sun, and dimmer 
The glory of June. 

O Time, consumer 
Of paladin, 

Of prince and lady 
And mythic god, 

Of each fair body— 
O Time, unstayed 

By prayer or praises, 
To me alone 

Bring no more roses, 
No summer rain. 


All three poems, like most of this 
week’s experiments, are insubstantial. 
But it would be unfair to expect 
much more than a trial tune from 
one who attempts a new instrument 
for the first time. It should be pos- 
sible, however, with practice, to learn 


to think in Analysed Rhyme no less 
than in ordinary rhyme, though 
never, perhaps, with quite the same 
ease. That remains to be seen. 


RULES 

Competitors failing to comply with 
the following rules will be disquali- 
fied. Envelopes should be addressed 
to Edward Davison, The Saturday 
Review of Literature, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York City. All MSS. 
must be legible—typewritten if pos- 
sible—and should bear the name or 
pseudonym of the author. Com- 
petitors may offer more than one en- 
try. MSS. cannot be returned. The 
Editor’s decision is final and The 
Saturday Review reserves the right to 
print the whole or part of any entry. 


























The New Books 


Miscellaneous 
(Continued from preceding page) 


relation to other colonizing movements, in- 
cluding the settlement of the American 
West. “What the New West meant to 
young America that the New East meant 
to medieval Germany. Each region beck- 
oned the pioneer, the young and lusty of 
every generation, who sought for cheap 
lands and new freedom in the wilderness. 
What Jackson and Clay, Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois meant to the history of the 
United States between 1815 and 1850, that 
Albrecht the Bear and Leopold of Baben- 
berg, Brandenburg, and Austria, meant to 
Germany in the twelfth century.” The 
parallel is suggestive, but it must not be 
pushed too far; as in the case of most his- 
torical parallels, the differences are quite 
as suggestive as the resemblances. Profes- 
sor Thompson does not try to soften the 
ruthless character of the German conquest, 
with its cloak of religion and its forcible 
imposition of German Kultur. At the same 
time he emphasizes the popular character of 
the movement toward the East, particularly 
its agrarian and commercial phases, which 
are illustrated by abundant maps and 
diagrams. 


THE ELEMENTS OF CRIME (PSY- 
CHO-SOCIAL INTERPRETATION). 
By Boris Brasot. Oxford University 
Press. 1927. $5. 

We are trying in America to-day to mete 
out justice to our Loebs and Leopolds, 
Remuses and Hickmans, under a doctrine of 
criminal responsibility which goes back to 
the McNaughten Rules, laid down in En- 
gland in 1843 and conforming only remote- 
ly to present-day psychiatric concepts. Par- 
tisan alienists testify before inexpert jurors, 
while the public grows increasingly suspi- 
cious of psychiatry, in which, if it can be 
saved from both its friends and its enemies, 
lies the greatest hope of clearing some of 
the fog from our courtrooms. 

M. Brasol is that rara avis, a trained 
prosecutor with a broad background of 
research, scientific rather than legalistic in 
nature. He is therefore able to perform 
the difficult and necessary feat of pointing 
the way to reconciling the legal aspects of 
crime with the social and _ psychological 
aspects. Concerning himself with studying 
the underlying causes of criminality and 
not with registering its external manifesta- 
tions or describing modes of investigation 
and prevention, he analyzes in this work, 
first, the more important social causes and, 
second, the psycho-physical characteristics of 
the criminal. 

The major social causes of criminality 
he finds in economic factors, although he 
disagrees with the Marxian theory of crime, 
in the virtual decay of religion, the tendency 
toward destruction of the family, the pre- 
dominance of materialistic and mechanistic 
ideology in education, the spread of undis- 
criminating journalism, the perversion of 
literature and art, and the inadequacy of 
legislation. His discussion of these causes 
draws on both American and European 
evidence, but his conclusions are obviously 
weighted heavily by his opinions of the 
Soviet régime in Russia, from which he is 
now an émigré after serving as prosecuting 
attorney of the St. Petersburg Supreme 
Court. M. Brasol is perhaps too pessimistic 
over the present trend of social forces 
throughout the world. One can only agree, 
however, with his conclusions as to what 
constitute the major social factors promoting 
that egocentric tendency in the individual 
which he calls the generic cause of crime. 

(Concluded on page $72) 
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The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May LAMBERTON BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should be addressed 
to Mrs. BECKER, c/o The Saturday Review. Mrs. Becker’s summer headquarters will be at 
2 Bramerton St., Chelsea, London. 


H. C. F., Brooklyn, N. Y., asks if there 
have been recent additions to “the literature 
of escape, such as Dunsany, James Stephens, 
and sometimes Barrie have provided for 
those still willing to take the supernatural 
for granted.” 


HE American foot-traveler heading to- 

ward Stonehenge from Old Sarum 
wonders with every stride how anything so 
small as England can hold anything so large 
as Salisbury Plain. The reader of present- 
day fiction marvels in like manner that in 
a civilization so compact and congested as 
England’s, there should be so much room 
and time for the vast reaches of the mar- 
vellous and the undaunted survivals of 
pagan joy. With all our wide open spaces, 
with all the time there is, waiting for us, 
there has not been room in American fiction 
for a fairy, an incantation, a draught of 
magic, since “Thunder on the Left,” save 
for the imperturbable Mr. Nathan’s “The 
Woodcutter’s House” (Bobbs), till Esther 
Forbes offered us this Spring “A Mirror 
for Witches” (Houghton), and even here 
the loving huntsman is a roving man, and 
the cool eye of modern psychology over- 
looks all. It has not Lolly Willowes’s 
genial acceptance of the supernatural, but 
it is for all that a genuine escape into the 
unearthly by the right, honest, historical 
road,—the complete title being “A Mirror 
for Witches in which is reflected the Life, 
Machinations, and Death of Famous Doll 
Bilby, who with a more than feminine per- 
versity, preferred a Demon to a Mortal 
Lover. Here is also told how and why a 
Righteous and Most Awfull JUDGEMENT 
befell her, destroying both Corporeal Body 
and Immortal Soul”—this taking place near 
Salem. The novel may thus be recom- 
mended with equal earnestness to two quite 
different sets of readers. 

But British authors of to-day produce 
pure fantasy in such profusion that the 
Viking Press alone has published a shelf-ful. 
“Lolly” led off, then Sylvia Townsend 
Warner’s second idyl, “Mr. Fortune’s Mag- 
got”; then Edith Olivier’s “The Love 
Child,” genuine parthenogenesis, in which 
one human being actually creates another 
out of space by the power of loneliness. 
Then came Bea Howe’s “A Fairy Leapt 
Upon my Knee,” introducing the only quite 
convincing fairy in adult literature, and 
remembering even Tinker Bell, I still say 
so. This is the fairy for which at an early 
age I built cabins out of match-sticks in 
the dining-room flower-pots under the palins 
—not that I believed one would come there 
in the night, but in case—This creature, 
somewhat damaged and disreputable, bumps 
into the lives of two young people for 
whom she cares not at all and at whom she 
only buzzes angrily, but just her being there 
opens their eyes for them. 

Now comes from the Viking the best of 
all these, T. F. Powys’s “Mr. Weston’s 
Good Wine.” Skittish readers should be 
warned that there can be no doubt that the 
travelling merchant in the Ford is none 
other than the First Person of the Trinity, 
passing through Folly Down for much the 
same purpose that, according to Jerome, the 
Second Person passed through the third 
floor back. There is no theatricalism about 
this robust and tender story, and, for all its 
pungent village humor, no flippancy. 

Though James Stephens has given us this 
year, in “Etched in Moonlight” (Macmil- 
lan), something to stand with his best, I 
cannot advise it as an escape out of every- 
day, even if the leading story is a dream 
within a dream, The realism even of the 
double-dreaming is so compelling that one 
finds himself glancing into the glass to 
make sure that he is still there, and as for 
“Hunger,” see what it does to your ideas 
of unemployment! Donn Byrne, who stands 
for Ireland as much as for America, escapes 
out of to-day into the Dark Ages in “Cru- 
sade” (Little), and aghast at false followers 
of the Cross, plunges for protest into Islam. 
But an American author who has just burst 
the barriers of time and space as lightly as 
if they were the tissue on a circus hoop is 
Edward Hope, whose “Alice in the Delight- 
ed States” has just been given to the world 
by the Dial Press. Given, but they won’t 
all take it; when these entrancing outbursts 
were taking place in the Herald-Tribune 
one might tell from the face of one of this 
newspaper’s readers across a Subway train, 
when he had come upon it. He either 
scowled bitterly or beamed from ear to ear. 


sponding directness in statement. 


As one who did not scowl, I am sending 
this about to certain of my friends, here 
and overseas, in whose newspaper instal- 
ments there are resented gaps. Or take the 
case of the advertising man in Harford 
Powel’s “The Virgin Queene” (Little), 
who realized with the production of the 
first startling sentence of this book that he 
couldn’t stand his job one more moment, 
turned it over to his partner, bought a 
manor-house not far from Kenilworth, and 
became involved in one of the most amusing 
adventures of the season. The gayety of 
this novel never loses breath, and it makes 
an ideal steamer book, but there is a genu- 
ine “escape” in it, and you are permitted to 
wonder if this has not been into the super- 
natural, 


B. W., New York, has frequent inquiries 
for books on problems concerning sex rela- 
tions, and asks for a brief list. 


HE best book for the information of 

children—which means in most cases 
for the information of their parents—is 
“Growing Up,” by Karl de Schweinitz 
(Macmillan), prepared with the cooperation 
of an imposing list of medical, social, peda- 
gogical and psychiatric authorities and 
agencies, but far from awesome in its text 
or general arrangement. Its strong point is 
its straightforward vocabulary and corre- 
In this a 
number of other books for instruction of 
young children are suggested. For older 
readers there are “From Youth into Man- 
hood,” by Winfield S. Hall (Association 


Press), and “For Girls and the Mothers of 


Girls,’ by Mary G. Hood (Bobbs): the 
evolution of sex is the subject of Geddes 
and Thomson’s “Sex” in the Home Uni- 
versity Library (Holt). I infer from the 


question that such problems as arise in the 


lives of everyday people are to be the sub- 


jects of the needed books, so I suggest 


Maude Royden’s “Sex and Commonsense” 
(Putnam), as likely to meet the needs of 


the greater number. 


F. S. G., Harrisburg, Ill., asks for a book 
to accompany a club’s study of Italy. 


F this is a “travel club,” Clara E. Laugh- 

lin’ss “So You’re Going to Rome” 
(Houghton) would be excellent: such a 
club should use a map when it makes its 
program, and mark its progress meeting by 
meeting, gathering such information as to 
actual travel as will be useful in case they 
go and illusion-giving if they must stay at 
home. I would not advise anything so 
obvious had I not found to my surprise 
that it is the last thing most “travel 
clubs” do. Miss Laughlin’s guides are to 
thousands of American vacationers what 
she said at the dinner on the Leviathan that 
launched this one, it was possible for books 
to be—letters of introduction to the great, 
living or dead. They are also aids to their 
having a good time. Her advice to those 
whose funds are small to select one “glory 
spot” and make inexpensive excursions from 
that centre instead of trying to tour on too 
narrow a margin of time and money, makes 
just as good advice for a study club follow- 
ing routes on paper—a program of five or 
six cities, with surroundings, gives good 
results. 


F. P. S., Lancaster, Pa., wishes to make 
a program for club study of Russia, under 
the heads: Historical Background, The 
Revolution, Since the Revolution, Russian 
Literature. 


LEKSANDER KORNILOV’S “Modern 

Russian History” (Knopf) is the one 
most Americans read first who are reading 
on this subject: this goes to 1916 and em- 
phasizes the social and political forces at 
work since 1801. The one-volume edition 
published in 1924 has a bibliography. With 
this I would read and keep on hand for 
reference “Russia from the Varangians to 
the Bolsheviks” (Oxford University Press). 
The first section, beginning with legendary 
times, closes with the founding of the 
empire under Ivan III.; the second goes to 
the death of Catherine II., and the third to 
the abdication of the late Czar. The authors 
are Charles Raymond Beazley, Neville 
Forbes and George Arthur Birkett. For 
The Revolution—or rather, to start an 
American reader upon a journey through 
many a book about the Revolution—the 


most satisfactory source of information 
seems to me to be the series of reports by 
Edward A. Ross: “Russia in Upheaval,” 
“The Russian Bolshevik Revolution,” and 
“The Russian Soviet Republic,” all pub- 
lished by the Century Company. These are 
temperate without being tepid and let events 
speak for themselves, the writer’s aim being 
apparently to get them before the reader as 
clearly as possible for an outsider, The 
latest of these goes to 1922; since then I 
have read not a few reports, but the one that 
seems to me best adapted to the needs of a 
reading club like this is “Present-Day Rus- 
sia,” by Ivy Lee (Macmillan). This makes 
no claims to inside information and shows 
no signs of special literary gifts; Mr. Lee, 
whose position in finance proves him suf- 
ficiently hardheaded to make him a fair 
witness, spent two weeks in Russia last May. 

Before so much as beginning to plan a 
course in Russian literature, read “The Soul 
of the Russian Revolution” by Moissaye J. 
Olgin (Holt), published in the honeymoon 
days of the Revolution, but staying in print 
because it shows with singular persuasive- 
ness the development of the revolutionary 
idea and its manifestations in literature. 
Maurice Baring’s “Outline of Russian Lit- 
erature” (Holt) is one of the valuable little 
dollar-volumes of the Home University 
Library: it goes to 1905: Prince Mirsky’s 
“Modern Russian Literature” is one of the 
recent additions to the series called “World’s 
Manuals,” published by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press at $1.10. For outlining a 
reading list these will be very useful. There 
are now so many translations that follow- 
ing out such a course should not be difficult. 


This first edition of BUT | 


For Graduation 


The most precious gift 
a 


HAPPINESS 


by 
WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 
v . . 
13th Edition 
The author says, “Everyone wishes either to 
become or to remain happy... . “The hap- 
piest person is the person who thinks the 
most interesting thoughts.’ This definition 
places happiness where it belongs—within 
and not without.” Emerson says that if you 


travel the world over in search of happiness, 
unless you carry it with you, you find it not. 


$1.00 
E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
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sy SAMUEL MORSE 


LOVE + INTRIGUE AND 
THRILLING SWORDPLAY 
IN THE DAYS OF MAZARIN 
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~GENTLEMEN MARRY 
BRUNETTES by Anita 


Loos is strictly limited to 
1,037,296 copies, most of which 


are for sale. The type has been 





distributed (after the making 


of six sets of 
plates), the paper 
is pure ragamuffin, 
coated (only in 
spots we regret to 
say) by Ralph 


Barton. ($2.00) 


BONI & 
LIVERIGHT, N. Y. 
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bookshop and ask for a copy. 





The Dutton Book of the Month 


for Hap 


By 
Gerard Hopkins 
$2.50 


THE FRIEND OF ANTAEUS 


Evadne, “the unfortunate woman,” Magdalene who 
shunned reality, and Ian Wace, simple and beauti- 
ful in his devotion and search for strength—their 
turbulent love story is seen in sharp relief through 
the eyes of subtle, intuitive Glenner Passingham. 


The artistry of this book is most unusual. 
To obtain the Dutton Book of the Month simply go into the nearest 
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“‘As for You | 
and | 
Your Heart Call— 


TAKE THAT!” 


What unpardonable sin had Mrs. 
Pottleton committed? Why did her 
friend (erstwhile) suddenly inundate 
her with a whole pack of cards? In 
short, why did Mrs. Pottleton begin 
to think of her game as ‘The Bridge 
of Sighs"? 


HERE are at least two bridge experts 
who see no reason why a good bridge 
book need be as tortuous as a legal tome 


and as heavy as a pachyderm. They are 
Hugh Tuite, whose new book, ‘* Mrs 
Pottleton’s Bridge Parties,"’ is just out, 
and Sidney S. Lenz, the world’s champion 
bridge player, who wrote its sprightly 
Foreword 

If you have read Hugh Turte’s rollicking 


‘So They Played Bridge— And How!"* you 
already know the Pottleton Bridge Club 
And you know how painlessly Mr. Tuite 
teaches you the fine points of the game in 
fascinating narrative torm. Sometimes these 
Portleton bridge-fests are mild and well- 
behaved. Frequently they are wild and 
soul-trying. But at all times they are en- 
lighteningly instructive—both to beginners 
and to experienced players. 

Only $1.75 enables you to do as Sidney 
Lenz suggests: ‘‘Bridge Players, all attend 
Mrs. Pottleton’s Bridge Parties and listen 


to the birdies sing: Tuite—Tuite!"’ 


—— 


a _LEW BOOK 


HUGH TUITE’S NEW ® 


Mrs. Pottieton’s 
Bridge Parties 
ne 
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When old Jordan 
Courtenay learned 
to laugh— 


—a certain social world turned upside 
down and some strange things hap- 
pened. The favorite nephew whom he 
had called a “boiled owl” and a “he- 
butterfly” and thrown out on the streets 
became a successful business man and 
sour old Jord himself turned bon vivant 
and almost destroyed the entire New 
York police force single handed. 


By MARIE CONWAY OEMLER 
Author of Slippy McGee, etc. 


SHEAVES 


At All Bookstores, $2.00 
THE CENTURY CO., Publishers 
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Kelmscott Press 


T was a very lucky turn of Fate that 

placed in the hands of the exhibition 
committee of the Grolier Club an unusual 
collection of Kelmscott Press material at 
the very same time that an almost equally 
comprehensive showing of the work of the 
Merrymount Press is being exhibited by the 
Institute of Graphic Arts in New York. 
These two presses are very far from being 
the whole of the Revival of Printing, but 


all the rest is secondary to these two, 
technically as well as historically. It will 


be a long while before there can possibly 
be so good an opportunity to see just what 
the Revival has meant. 

The outstanding feature of the exhibition 
at the Grolier Club is, perforce, the Kelms- 
cott,Chaucer, There are two copies of this 
epochal volume printed on vellum, and, 
except for the copy that Morris gave his 
wife, which is safely in a London museum, 
beyond question the best two in Morris’s 
own opinion. One is the copy be laid aside 
for himself, and the other contains his in- 
scription presenting it to the artist of the 
illustrations which are a large part of the 
glory of the volume, Edward Burne-Jones. 

The student of book illustration has a 
chance here to follow the whole course of 
the pictures in the Chaucer. There are 
three of Burne-Jones’s original pencil 
sketches, which were not used, being dis- 
carded as not satisfactory, but representing 
none the less accurately the first step. The 
second is the complete series of the sketches 
as prepared for the wood-engraver, with the 
artist’s final touches. Next comes an equally 
complete series of proofs of the illustra- 
tions, as framed by Morris himself to hang 
in his own office. 

As an appendage to this exhibition, Mr. 
Marsden J. Perry of Providence is printing, 
at the Merrymount Press, for presentation 
to the members of the Grolier Club, a cata- 
lorue of his collection of Kelmscott Press 
books and memorabilia, consisting principal- 
ly of copies which came from Morris’s 
library or from that of Henry C. Mar- 
rillier. 


Various New Issues 
ir aoe the Golden Cockerel Press, by 
way 


of Random House, New York, 
come two books. ‘The Ladies’ Pocket Book 
of Etiquette,” written in 1838 by “A. F.,” 
is a book to amuse, instruct and annoy the 
self-conscious moderns.” I lent the 
book to one of them, and after reading the 
chapter on “Waltzing“—this “anti-English 
dance which will very soon be banished 
from society’—she observed flippantly that 
she would have been all right if she had 
stopped with the waltz! Probably this 
book was as arbitrary a counsel of perfec- 
tion (!) as its fellows of today, but there 
is an hour’s wonder in reading what the 
mentors of the early days of Victoria 
thought about manners and morals, The 
book has four appropriate and charming 
engravings by Hester Sainsbury, and is 
printed and bound in perfect modesty. 

An edition of the Psalms of David, from 
the same Press is a good library and reading 
edition. It is printed in a large face of 
type (apparently Caslon, though with de- 
formity of shortened descenders) set off 
with initials in black, blue and red, and 
marginal verse numbers, well-printed on 
hand-made paper. It is an admirable piece 
of Golden Cockerel work, more attractive 
than some of the issues of this Press because 
careful inking. 


“we 


of much more 


“THE Book in Italy,” by William Dana 
Orcutt—which will be reviewed later. 


“THE Book of the Western Ocean,” by 
Nellis M. Crouse, is issued by William Mor- 
row & Co.—not a very good piece of print- 
ing—a title-page flamboyant but not good, 
and a careless use of linotype Caslon—but 
with some well-reproduced maps from old 
sources. 


From Payson & Clarke comes “Vincent 
van Gogh,” translated from the German 


“Now cheaply bought for thrice their weight in gold.” 
Boa Men a Men, aa Meee aa eee aa ene a Mee a Mane aa Mone aa Meee 





of J. Meier-Graefe by J. Holroyd Reece. 
This is all that a book ought not to be— 
physically: brashy paper, awkward bulk, 
bad margins. Would the Sign of the 
Pegasus stand for such book-making? 


“THE Diary of Thomas De Quincey, 
1803,” reproduced in replica as well as in 
print from the original manuscripts has been 
published in this country by Payson & 
Clarke. The original MS., which serves 
as the size for this edition, was a quarto of 
some sixty pages, containing, in the words 
of the editor, Professor Horace A. Eaton of 
Syracuse University, “miscellaneous memo- 
randa, jottings of phrases and words... . 
a list of his favorite poets, and another of 
his intended works, accounts of money re- 
ceived and spent,” etc. The book is fully 
annotated, and furnished with a reproduc- 
tion in color of a miniature of De Quincey, 
made at the time this Diary was written— 
1803. As original material (hitherto un- 
published) for a slight portion of De 
Quincey’s life, the book is worth while, and 
will be valuable to students. And it has the 
added virtue, none too common in such 
work, of being satisfactorily printed. 
W HETHER it is the spring sap run- 

ning, or the influence of modernistic 


European typography I do not know, but a 
sheaf of spring lists from American pub- 


lishers appear in gorgeous raiment. Pay- 
son & Clarke, as might be looked for, 


present an intensely up-to-the-minute cover, 
but Boni & Liveright’s is perhaps the most 
effective. Fine feathers do not always be- 
token equally fine—or rejuvenated birds 
within. And good printing is a matter of 
careful design through and through. Pay- 
son & Clarke’s list is consistently modernistic 
throughout—unlovely, as modernistic work 
is, but striking, and, for a small list, ef- 
fective. The most choicely printed list is 
that from Random House, typographically 
very nice indeed. The catalogues of the 
presses of the University of Chicago and 
University of Pennsylvania show careful, 
dignified printing, eminently suitable to the 
character of the publications. Of the more 
extended lists, that of Knopf shows the most 
care in planning and printing, set in very 
small type, but admirably done. 
es 


Announced for Publication 


7 HREE Tales from Pierre Louys, 

translated from the French by Davis 
L. James, Jr.,” by the Fleuron Press (L. 
A. Braverman), Cincinnati. 8vo. 
copies. $5. 


500 


“Doctrine Breve,” a facsimile reproduc- 


tion of the edition printed by Bishop 
Zumarrage, Mexico City, 1544. By the 
United States Catholic Historical Society. 
From the unique copy in the Hispanic 
Society library, New York City. 


“The Scottish Psalter,” by Washburn & 
Thomas. Small 12mo, 370 pp. 
(225 for America). 
Rogers. $25.00. 


The New Books 


Miscellaneous 
(Concluded from page 870) 


300 copies 
Typography by Bruce 





In his section on the psycho-physical na- 
ture of crime he makes use of material of 
recognized validity in the field of anthro- 
pology, biology, and psychology to discover 
both the normalities and the abnormalities 
which lead to crime. There is a valuable 
chapter on the interrelation of mental dis- 
eases and crime and an especially timely 
chapter on the legal aspect of mental re- 
sponsibility in criminal cases, with a descrip- 
tion of American and European practice in 
cases involving the testimony of the alienist. 

The work throughout has added value 
for Americans because of the wealth of data 
which the author draws from European 
sources not easily available to those not 
poly-lingual. The bibliography is unusually 
comprehensive and cosmopolitan. 





The Book in Italy 


Facsimile reproductions of the 
most famous printed volumes of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, collected under the aus- 
pices of the Royal Italian Min- 
ister of Instruction. Intreduction 
by Dott. Comm. Guipo Bracl, 
late librarian of the Royal Medi- 
cean—Laurentian Library, Fler- 
ence, with explanatory text by 


WiLuiAM Dana Orcutr 


NOTE: The Book in Italy has been 
entirely subscribed in the bookstores 
where a few copies may still be 
available. Limited edition of 750 
copies. Price $15.00. There will be 
no other edition of this book. 


Harper & Brothers 

























$ 2 Ss OO movateies 


for the 
BEST BOOK ON 
AMERICAN 
HISTORY 
is offered by 
LrrrLte, Brown & Company 


THE JUDGES: 
JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS, 
author of 
“The Founding of New England” 
WORTHINGTON C. FORD, editor 
Massachusetts Historical Society 
ALLAN NEVINS, professor of 
American History, Cornell University 
Manuscripts containing not less than 
80,000 words or more than 135,000 
words, written for the general reader 
and containing a genuine contribu- 
tion to knowledge, must be submitted 
on or before October 1, 1928. 


For full particulars write 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon Street, Boston 




















The American Discovery 
of Russia-Summer of 1928 


The Russian authorities have again 
offered to receive parties of Ameri- 
cans sponsored by the National 
Student Federation of America 
and the Open Road. 
Each group is limited to Eight 
members plus a qualified 
American leader and a Rus- 
sian interpreter. 


Time in Russia, 3, 4, 5 or 6 
weeks 
Inclusive round trip, New 
York to New York, $725 
and up 
Sailings: June 16, 23, 
30 and July 7 
Visas: Application 
through the Open 
Road 


The Open Road, Inc. 


2 West 46th Street New York 
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Counter Attractions 





—- 





NEW £% OLD BOOKS : 


COLLECTORS ITEMS 


; STAMPS & COINS 


+. LITERARY SERVICE 








—_—_— 


AMERICANA 


BOOKS WANTED 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


OUT OF PRINT 





THE WEST, THE INDIANS, LOCAL 
History, Genealogy. Catalogs on request. 
Cadmus Book Shop, 312 West 34th Street, 
New York. 


AMERICANA, FIRST EDITIONS, AND 
miscellaneous books. Catalogues on request. 
Wyman C. Hill, 9 Haynes Court, Leomin- 
ster, Mass. 


AUTOGRAPHS 


AUTOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES 
bought and sold. I offer collectors largest 
and most comprehensive selection in Amer- 
ica of original letters, manuscript and docu- 
ments of world-famous authors, generals, 
statesmen, rulers, composers, etc. Send list 
of your wants. New catalogue sent on re- 
quest. Collections, large or small, bought 
for cash. Thomas F. Madigan (Est. 1888), 
48 West 49th St., New York. 


COLLECTORS OF AUTOGRAPHS, rare 
books, modern first editions, etc., should 
write to The Autograph Agency, 31 and 
33 High Holborn, London, England, for 
catalogues which will be sent free on re- 
quest. With each catalogue will be sent 
particulars of The Young Collectors Club, 
a newly formed organization to help young 
collectors who have not yet left school or 
college. 














OUT-OF-PRINT, RARE BOOKS wanted 
by dealers and collectors are likely to be 
discovered and may be purchased from the 
thousands of Saturday Review readers by 
advertising in Counter Attractions. Rates 
in last column. 25 West 45th St., N. Y. 





THE BULWARK, By Theodore Dreiser. 
A partially published novel issued in the 
form of an advertising dummy with sev- 
eral pages of text set up. Issued by John 
Lane. Several copies are known to exist in 
good state. Report data and quotation to 
The Saturday Review, Box 35. 





WANTED: BOOK by Darien A. Straw, 
published 1892 by Albert, Scott & Co., Chi- 
cago. Notify Mrs. William Trotter, Chest- 
nut Hill, Philadelphia. 


MRS. BELLOC LOWNDES WISHES TO 
recommend highly Mr. E. Heym, 45, Chest- 
nut Road, Raynes Park, London, S. W. 20, 
as an expert book-buyer and collector, espe- 
cially in French literature. Mr. Heym is a 
very successful finder of books wanted, and 
his prices are most reasonable. 


GENERAL 


HARRIS TWEED. VERY HIGH CLASS 
hand-woven material, and Aristocrat of 
Tweed for golf and outdoor wear, direct 
from makers. Suit-lengths by mail. Sam- 
ples free on stating shades desired. Newall, 
441 Stornoway, Scotland. 


O’MALLEY’S BOOK STORE, 329 Colum- 
bus Ave. (75th St.). Large stock of good 
books on many subjects. Prices reasonable. 
expert service. Open evenings. 














CLUBS 





ARE YOU MENTALLY ISOLATED? 
“Contacts,” literary correspondence club, 
connects you with versatile, unconventional 


minds. Books loaned free to members. No 
formalities. Membership fee $2.00 year. 
Particulars fre. Write: Contacts, Box 


263-S, Manorville, Pa. 





AUTOGRAPHS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
We carry one of the most extensive collec- 
tions of Autograph Letters and Historical 
Documents in the world. Send for our 
priced Catalogue of 4,472 titles. Cash paid 
for collections or individual specimens. Cor- 
respondence from owners solicited. Good- 
speed’s Book Shop, 7 Ashburton Place, 
Boston, Mass. 


ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH LETTERS of 
celebrities of all nations bought and sold. 
Send for price list. Walter R. Benjamin, 
578 Madison Ave., New York City, Pub- 
lisher The Collector, $1. Established 1887. 





FIRST EDITIONS 





BOSWELL’S JOHNSON, FIRST Edition, 
with manuscript notes and additions; Co- 
gan’s Haven of Health, 1584; Dresser’s 
Birds of Europe, 1871-’96; Lilford’s Birds 
of Great Britain, 1885-97; Harvey’s Ana- 
tomical Exercitations, 1653; other choice 
items with First Editions, colored plate 
books, etc., for readers and collectors, 15c 
to $500. Catalogue 10, post free from 
Stephen Hunt, Southborough, Kent, Eng- 
land. 





BACK NUMBERS 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW FOR SALE. 
Volume 1 (fifty-two numbers), $15.00; Vol- 
ume 2, $10.00; Volume 3, $7.50. Single 
copies, price on request. Back numbers of 
all magazines; list free. Salisbury, 78 E. 
10th St., New York. 








BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES AT 
Abrahams’ Bookstore, 145 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


BARGAIN OFFERS 


UNEXPURGATED TRANSLATIONS, 
illustrated, complete: Decameron; Heptam- 
eron; Droll Stories; Masuccio; Rabelais; 
($3.50 value) $1.75 each. Three Women 
of Annam, $1.65; Satyricon; Golden Asse; 
$1.25 each; Madame Bovary; Love Crime; 
Love Episode; Bohemians of Latin Quar- 
ter; ($3.00 edition) $1.45 each. Primer of 
Modern Art, $4.60; Sexual Question, $2.15; 
Sexual Life of Our Time, $6.80. Renais- 
sance Book Co., 131 W. 23rd St., New York. 











SCHULTE’S BARGAINS—Secret History 
of Procopius, limited signed edition, $17.50; 
Petronius Satyricon, Oscar Wilde’s Trans- 
lation, illustrated, two volumes, $17.50; 
Hannay’s Sex Symbolism in Religion, pro- 
fusely illustrated, two volumes, $10.00; 
Stiles’ History of Bundling, unusual Colo- 
nial Custom, $2.50; Mark Twain’s Fireside 
Conversation in 1601, limited edition, $2.50. 
Schulte’s Bookstore, 80 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 


SATYRICON 





OF PETRONIUS; Golden 
Asse of Apuleius. Beautiful Blue Classic 
edition. Unabridged and unexpurgated; 
$2.50 each, or both for only $4.00 postpaid. 
Congressional Bookshop, 231 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington. 


GOETHE’S FAUST, ILLUSTRATED, 
autographed by Harry Clarke, ($15.00) 
$10.50; Casanova’s Memoirs, two volumes, 
$10.00. Bargain catalogue ready. Parnassus 
Bookshop, 10 Bible House, New York City. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF MARRIAGE, Balzac, 
$4.50: Conrad, complete works, half leather, 
($65.00) $35.00. Manhattan Book Shop, 
1204 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


BOOKBINDING 


BOOK BINDERS TO BOOK LOVERS. 
Magazines bound. Books restored and re- 
bound. Have you a pet book you would 
like nicely bound. Eastman Bindery, 156 
Chambers St., New York. 


BOOK PLATES 


COPPER PLATE STYLE $4 TO $5 PER 
hundred. Send 10c for samples. Frank E. 
Bittner, 83 Irving Place, New York. 




















“LATTERDAY PAMPHLETS,” A NEW 
thing in publishing:—Literary works of 
less than ten thousand words; poems, 
essays, etc., printed in distinctive pamphlets 
which sell at an average of 35c the copy. 
Among the contributors to Spring Series 
1928: William Murrell, Peggy Bacon, 
Francis Faragoh, John Appleby, Herbert J. 
Seligman, and others. Write for list of 
this series. Latterday, 20 Minetta Court, 
New York. 





ARE YOU ACQUAINTED with Bartlett’s 
Bellman? His most recent appearance is 
on Bartlett’s Clearance Catalogue and Bart- 
lett’s Hand-bill of First Editions. Write for 
copies to N. J. Bartlett & Co., Inc., 37 Corn- 
hill, Boston. 





COLLECTORS OF NONESUCH AND 
Golden Cockerel Press items and first edi- 
tions of Barrie, Cabell, Cather, McFee, 
Milne and others can obtain fine copies at 
The Walden Book Shop, 410 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago. 





THE FRANK HOLLINGS BOOKSHOP, 
7 Great Turnstile, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, has the most varied and interesting 
stock of Rare Books, Autographs, First Edi- 
tions, Modern Press Books. Catalogues 
post free. 





ETCHED IN MOONLIGHT; Tristram; 
We, limited, signed; Morley; Cather; Wil- 
der; Wells; Walpole; Masefield; first edi- 
tions. Country Book Shop, Greenwich, 
Conn. 





READ THE ADVERTISEMENT OF The 
Autograph Agency in the Autographs 
column on this page. 





SELDOM DOES AN AUTHOR leap into 
such collecting prominence as is being ex- 
hibited in the case of Thornton Wilder. 
An interesting feature of the Wilder boom 
is that it finds bookseller and collector alike 
completely up in the air about values. 
Neither book has had time to win a catalog 
listing or a place in the auction market. 
The quotation for “The Bridge of San Luis 
Rey” appears to have vacillated between 
five dollars bid and $65 asked, though there 
is no data to confirm an actual sale at the 
latter figure. Most actual transactions seem 
to have been made at between ten and 
thirty dollars—JoHN WH£NTERICH in the 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 








VISIT THE FRENCH BOOKMAN, 202 
W. 96th Street (near Broadway). “Head- 
quarters for French Books and Magazines.” 
Low prices. Catalogue 5 cents (stamps). 


WHO’S WHO IN OCCULTISM, NEW 
Thought, Psychism, and Spiritualism, $5.00. 
Occult Press, Box 43-R, Jamaica, N. Y. 


HOUSE WANTED 


SMALL UNFURNISHED 5-6 room house 
on outskirts of village or a farmhouse with- 
in mile of village, wanted to rent for one 
Must be within easy reach of rail- 








year. 
way, preferably about one hour from 
Grand Central. No New Jersey or Long 


Island points considered. No suburban, 
arty, or summer-camp atmosphere desired. 
Plain, unpretentious, unadorned environ- 
ment preferred. No fancy prices. Address, 
Box 30, THE SATURDAY REviEW, 25 West 
45th St., New York. 


INCUNABULA 


FINE COLLECTION OF _Incunabula, 
Miniature Books, Autograph Letters, Voy- 
ages, Modern Firsts, Fine Presses. Spring 
catalogue in preparation. Gelber, Lilien- 
thal, Inc., 336 Sutter Street, San Francisco, 
California. 


LITERARY SERVICES 














THE ROBERT CORTEZ HOLLIDAY 
School of Writing and Editorial Work. 


“Needless to say,” comments THE SATURDAY 
Review, “we can recommend Mr. Holliday 
most heartily to any aspiring writer who 
really wishes to look the facts in the face.” 
Altogether individual instruction given by 
correspondence. Address: Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey. 





MANUSCRIPTS ANALYZED, criticized, 
revised, prepared for publication, marketed. 
Book manuscripts a specialty. Twenty-five 
years’ experience as a writer, editor, pub- 
lisher. Thirty helpful text-books. Cata- 
logue. Also The Writer’s Bulletin, monthly, 
$1.50 per year, 15c per copy. James Knapp 
Reeve, Box A, Franklin, Ohio. 


MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY adviser. 
Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticized and marketed. Special depart- 
ment for plays and motion pictures. The 
Writers’ Workshop, Inc., 135 East Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York. 


AUTHORS’ AND ARTISTS’ Representa- 
tive. Literary adviser and editor. Live 
fiction—short Stories, Novels, Plays, Motion 
Pictures, Manuscripts sold. Grace Aird, 
Inc., 342 Madison Ave., New York, Van- 
derbilt 9344. 


SEND YOUR MANUSCRIPTS TO US. 
We will market them if anyone can. If we 
cannot, will give reasons and suggestions. 
Literary Adviser, P. O. Box 177, Williams- 
burg, Virginia. 


EDITORIAL SERVICE FOR non-fiction 
Non-fiction revised, typed, edited, 

















writers. 

criticised, marketed. Reasonable rates. 
Consolidated Press Service, 872 Lorimer 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. 
MANUSCRIPTS ACCURATELY _ type- 
written. Fifty cents thousand words. Na- 
tional Typing Service, Box 255, Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 
MARINE BOOKS 


SHIP MODEL BUILDING—Slave Ships— 
Whale Ships—Voyages. Fully illustrated 
circulars of all our publications free. 
Marine Research Society, Dept S., Salem, 
Massachusetts. 


NEW YORKIANA 


BOOKS AND PRINTS ON THE quaint 
and strange manners, customs and frivoli- 
ties of our ancestors in New York State and 
City. Catalogue inquiries not solicited, but 
private correspondence graciously invited, 
and afternoon visitors always welcome. 
Arthur Carlson, New Yorkiana Specialist, 
503 Fifth Avenue, New York, 














OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS PROMPTLY 
supplied at most reasonable prices. Na- 
tional Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. C. Caledonia 0047. 


PRINTING 








AUTHORS, WRITERS, HISTORIANS— 
Have your work published; we do complete 
job for you—printing, advertising, sales; 


send for explanatory folder “Publishing 
Your Book.” F. H. Hitchcock, 105 West 
40th St., New York. Tel. Pennsylvania 
0590. 





RARE BOOKS 


“AMOROUS FIAMETTA,” by Boccaccio, 
an amazing novel by the author of the De- 
cameron, “Wherein Is Set Down a Catalog 
of All and Singular Passions of Love and 
Jealousy, Incident to an Enamoured Young 
Gentlewoman.” Not only a great romance, 
but a picture of 14th century life in Naples, 
which certainly stands quite alone. Limited 
edition de duxe, with colored facsimile of a 
page from the original manuscript. Price 
$6.00, sent prepaid to any address on re- 
ceipt of remittance, or C. O. D. Arthur 
Machen’s “Chronicle of Clemendy,” an 
amusing Rabelaisian work, $2.50, pestpaid. 
Order direct from this advertisement. Alt- 
man Book Service, 45 West 45th Street, 
New York. Catalog R-6 free. 





GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP IS A 
National Institution. Its stock of Rare and 
Choice Books, Prints, and Autographs is 
made accessible to distant buyers by special- 
ized catalogs. No. 168—Rare Americana, 
2463 titles, 309 pp., with illustrations, price 
50 cents. Nos. 169 and 174—Autographs, 
9758 titles, free. No. 171—Genealogy, 4304 
titles, price 10 cents. No, 172—Americana, 
in two parts, 2600 titles, free. No. 173— 
Rare Books, 306 titles, free. No. 175—Fine 
Arts, 1261 titles, free. Print Catalogs, and 
semi-monthly bulletins. of Print Exhibitions, 
free. When in Boston browse in Good- 
speed’s, No. 7 Ashburton Place, 5A Park 
Street and 2 Milk Street. 





BOOK-LOVERS GO TO THE DAUBER 
and Pine Bookshops first for scarce First 
Editions, and books on Art, Architecture, 
books from private presses, Americana, 
Foreign Books, General Literature, and in 
general for Old and Unusual volumes diffi- 
cult to come by. Catalogues issued often 
and sent free. Prices always reasonable. 
A visit to our shop is a treat for the biblio- 
phile, for his searches are usually re- 
warded. Thousands of books on all sub- 
jects always in stock. Libraries of any size 
purchased or catalogued. Dauber and Pine 
Bookshops, Inc., 66 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Open until 10 P. M. 








THE EASTERN BOOK BUREAU, 309- 
311 Fifth Avenue, New York, specializes 
only in limited editions, unabridged trans- 
lations, privately printed items-and unusual 
illustrated reprints appealing chiefly to dis- 





criminating private book collectors, Cata- 
logue upon request. 

ODD, CURIOUS, UNUSUAL AND ex- 
traordinary Books and Autographs. Write 


for catalogue. State your own interests. 
Union Square Book Shop, 30 East 14th 
Street, New York, 





UNUSUAL BOOKS IN Limited Editions, 








Privately Printed. Lists on request. Nich- 
olas L. Brown, 276 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 

SPECIALIST 





SCIENTIFIC HOROSCOPES written. 
Business, Personal, Health problems solved. 
Dr. Smallwood, Pepperell, Mass. 


STORIES WANTED 
STORY IDEAS WANTED for photoplays, 
magazines. Big demand. Accepted any 
form for revision, development and sub- 
mission to markets, Establisnment 1917. Free 
booklet gives full particulars. Universal 
Scenario Company, 411 Western and Santa 
Monica Bldg., Hollywood, California. 











RATES FOR ADVERTISING ON THIS 
page are as follows: For any size adver- 
tisement inserted twenty consecutive times, 
5 cents a word; for one inserted any less 
number of times, 7 cents a word. Forms 
close on Friday noon, nine days before pub- 
Advertisements accepted over the 
Dept. V. O., 
Telephone 


lication. j 
telephone for your convenience. 
25 West 45th Street, New York. 
BRYant 2146, 
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The facts 
behind the news— 


The game of politics goes on. 
National issues are submerged by 
local politics. For the average 
citizen, world forces do not exist 
—until they break out in catas- 
trophe — until the neglected but 
relentless forces of world politics 
flare up in war. 

What are those forces? How 
can we control them? 

Here is a book that reveals the 
causes of war—connects them 
with world events—and makes 
the facts understandable and en- 
grossing. The author is an au- 
thority on international affairs. 


“Hits the nail on the head so 
many times that it must bea habit 
rather than an accident.” — John 
Carter 

“An extraordinary amount of 
common sense where ordinarily 
there is nonsense.”’— Denys P. 
Myers 

“Ie is the best first reader in 
contemporary foreign affairs 
which we have seen.” —New York 
Herald Tribune 


BACK 
OF WAR 


by 
Henry Kittredge Norton 
$2.50 


Doubleday Doran 












Are you satis- 
fied? Are you! 
successful ? { What 
is lacking in your 
make-up? Do you 
know what makes 
for contentment? 
Have you ever felt 
an inner urge for 
something indefin- 
able? Has money, 
power, fame, brought 
you just what you 
are looking for? 


THE 
CREATIVE 
KAST 


is constructive. It 
contains the an- 



























swers to the above 
questions. J. W. 7. 
Mason tells what 






happens when the doer 
becomes the dreamer, 
when the dreamer be- 



















comes the doer. $1.50 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 
























“The best 
detective 

story so far 
this year.” 


—The Forum. a 


The Greene 
Murder Case 
A Philo Vance Novel 

by S. S. Van Din 


eo an = ea 

















e MBASSADOR MORROW, ill in bed, 

devours mystery yarns by dozens,” 
this in the daily print I read. Down there 
among our Mexique cousins, I’m glad to 
know our representative ’mid all the joys 
to Heaven subliminal reckons most perma- 
nent, least tentative, rich narratives of 
sleuth and criminal. But what particular 
writers solace those hours abed that pass 
so gaily?—Austin J. Small or Edgar Wal- 
lace? My Belloc-Lowndes, or H. C. Bailey? 
’*Tis not revealed; we must be weighers of 
mere conjecture, mazed and misty. How 
about Dorothy L. Sayers? John Rhode? Bill 
Footner? Agatha Christie? . . 

Now they’ve banned “Bad Girl,” in 
Boston! A good book of its kind, an 
honest book, a book concerned with actual- 
ity, presenting just such problems as are 
presented to thousands of poor, rather 
dumb young people, and frequently, and 
everywhere in our large cities. In other 
words, if you report life veraciously, it 
is “actionable.” We used to froth at the 
mouth at this kind of stupidity. But what 
is the use. We have it always with us, it 
seems. .. . 

A Tolstoy Society has been formed to 
celebrate in 1928 the centenary of Tolstoy’s 
birth and to further the production of a 
complete edition of Aylmer Maude’s trans- 
lation of Tolstoy. The American Branch 
of the Oxford University Press will publish 
the edition in this country. The edition 
will be limited to a total of eleven hundred 
sets for all countries (one thousand for 
sale), and will be complete in twenty-one 
volumes, The price will be sixty-five dol- 
lars for the set of twenty-one volumes, pay- 
able on delivery of the first seven volumes, 
or payment may be made in three yearly in- 
stalments of twenty-two dollars. Viscountess 
Gray of Falloden is President of the Society, 
and associated with her are the Hon. 
Maurice Baring, John Drinkwater, Gilbert 
Murray, Prince Mirsky, John Galsworthy, 
the Countess of Oxford and Asquith and 
others as Vice Presidents. In New York 
the Society is represented by Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke, Robert Underwood Johnson, William 
Lyon Phelps, Charles R. Crane, Hamlin 
Garland, and Edwin Arlington Robin- 
ih 6 a 

Christopher Ward is now the happy 
author of “The Saga of Capt. John Smith,” 
an extended and diverting bit of versifying 
which Harper’s is to issue in bookform 
shortly. ... 

There never cease, seemingly, to be new 
editions of Villon. The latest is said by 
Pascal Covici of Chicago to be really de- 
finitive. The translation has been done by 
the Chicago poet, J. U. Nicolson, author of 
“The King of the Black Isles,” etc. Alex- 
ander King has done the illustrations. The 
volume contains all the known poems of 
Villon as well as all the attributed poems, 
and this is said to be the first translation 
into English verse of the seven famous 
ballades in argot. Hitherto undiscovered 
acrostics have been found in some of the 
ballades and a hitherto undiscovered mean- 
ing written into “The Great Testament.” 
This two-volume edition is limited to 960 


numbered sets, priced at twenty dollars. . . 
On the eve of the third centenary of 
John Webster, “the most tragic of Eliza- 
bethan dramatists,” Houghton Mifflin an- 
nounce the first complete edition of his 
works that has ever been published. F. L. 
Lucas has edited it. This is said to be a 
monument to English scholarship and a 
permanent contribution to the literature of 
the Elizabethan age. Twenty-five dollars are 
charged for the four volumes. .. . 
“What’ll We Do Now?” published by 
Simon and Schuster, tells you what to do 
with yourselves at parties. Anybody who 
“throws” a number of parties should, it 
seems to us, possess this handbook. It ought 
to save great wear and tear on the wits. . . 
The editor, Randolph G. Phillips, has 
sent us a copy of the Columbia Spectator 
Literary Review, a critical books’ supple- 
ment to a college daily paper, modelled on 
well-known principles. We welcome the 
idea of these literary supplements, which 
have been taking hold in the colleges, run 
in connection with the college dailies. We 
think they perform a useful function. We 
note in this particular issue of this par- 
ticular one the start of a series of intimate 
portraits of “Literati Professores” in verse. 
This one is concerned with Mark Van 
Doren, well known as a poet and as literary 
editor of The Nation, It starts as follows: 


He speaks of days when Fielding trod the 
earth, 

With easy grace his epigrams find birth, 

The while he picks up tiny specks of dust 

And looks out through the window with a 
lust 

For air and open space. His grin in deep 

For those who understand—T he others sleep. 


The details for a prize contest for the 
best essay on “The Money Illusion” by 
Professor Irving Fisher are about to be 
announced shortly by his publishers, The 
Adelphi Company. Several thousand dol- 
lars will be offered in prizes, More com- 
plete information may be obtained by writ- 
ing either to Professor Irving Fisher of 
Yale University, or to the Adelphi Com- 
pany, 112 E. 1gth Street, New York 


Arthur Davison Ficke, the poet, writes us 
that he is returning to New York, after 
three years in New Mexico. He is now 
almost completely restored to health, and 
intends to spend the summer upstate. .. . 

We hear it rumored that Rudyard Kip- 
ling is visiting the United States next year. 
He will probably lecture, if we understand 
these whispers correctly. .. . 

William Beebe and his wife, Elswyth 
Thane, are over in England, whence they 
will return in June. While on the other 
side Mr. Beebe will give lectures at Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, London University, and 
before the Zoological Society of London. 
He lately completed the manuscript of his 
new book, “Beneath Tropic Seas,” which 
deals with last year’s expedition to Haiti, 
and which will be published by Putnam’s 
early in the Autumn... . 

And so, comrades, leave us here a little! 

THE PHOENICIAN, 





1A Brilliant Triumph 


he 


{ 


“Such wit, such intelli- 
gence, such enjoyable 
All this 


ole 


Elizabeth 
Bowen 


The Hotel Selected By The Book-of-the-Month Club for April 


70,000 Copies Sold 


4 





- “Her crisp dialogue 
makes one hanker 
for a stage to hear 


people... . it on. It is a bril- 

Miss Bowen produces ae end Gite 

and handles with easy $2.50 phant book.” 

strength. Christopher Morley 
—Rose Macaulay By 
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from Tue Inner Sanctem of 


SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publishers . 37 West 57th Street New Vork 








Witt. Durant 


He found one million people 
will “in the June of life.” 


Two years ago this month 
The Inner Sanctum offered the hook- 
-ellers and book buyers of America a 
$5.00 book on philosophy by a learned 
scholar and lecturer—Dr. Wir 
Dirant—publishing it con amore in 
a faltering edition of three thousand 
copies. 


Bay The rest is mystery. 
NAVAN A few weeks later the book 


was acclaimed by laymen and acade- 
mies throughout the land as the long- 
awaited humanization of philosophy 
and—here the mystery began---and 
soon the book stores of America were 
eagerly absorbing 3,000 copies a week 

some weeks, more than 3,000 copies 
a day. 


Aya in two years one million 


persons—accoriding to conservative cal- 
culations--have read The Story of 
Philosophy. 


Ay vx RANTS presentation § of 


the Queen of Sciences has gone 
through twenty-two huge editions in 
less than twenty-four months, has been 
translated in numerous foreign Jan- 
guages, embossed in Braille for the 
blind. and virtually intrenched on the 
non-fiction best-seller list for the years 


bby Why? 


The Inner Sanctum has a 
few private theories of its own, but 
seeks the views of the clientele on 
this thrilling phenomenon of a million 
readers of The Story of Philosophy— 
certainly it must have some meaning 
in American life and letters. 


Abd ro the five persons sending 


to The Inner Sanctum hefore May 
20th the best 100-word essay on this 
topic will) be presented the new 
Philosophers’ Library edition of either 
The Works of Plato (edited by. Inw1Nn 
Epman) or The Works of Schopen- 
hauer (edited by Wirt Durant). 


Byd Meantime, The Inner Sanc- 


tum has been receiving tributes to the 
Story of Philosophy million-reader 
second anniversary from _ several 
notables, and quotes here a few repre- 
sentative excerpts: 


1 can feel no surprise at the phenomenal 
snecess of Durant’s “The Story of Philos- 
ophy.” 1 should as well think of being 
surprised at water's running downhill. The 
man hasn't yet been made who can re- 
sist’ the fascination of that book. You 
have found your first million readers. Now 
go out and get your second, third, fourth, 
and fifth million. (t ought not to be 
hard, ~_ -- —— mnt 
~—Rev. Jon~n Haynes Howes. 

Tuo hundred thousand copies, of **The 
Story of Philosophy,” many of them already 
dogenred, have made -the continent a rocm 
for Wux Dunasxt. Throughout it his spiritual 
compatriots hear his voice quiet and intimate 
as we used to at Romany Marie's; to the 
rest he is eloquent, illuminating, persuasive. 
as if they were his old packed audience 
at the Labor Temple. 

—- VitntaLMin STEFFANSON. 


IT have never had more interest in read- 
ite any sinele book than I have had in 
reading “The Story of Philosophy. . . . 
1 hare never read any other book that 
vas as helpful te selt-education, 

- De. Favesr M. Hoexiwns. 
President, Dartmouth College. 


— Essanpess 
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by MAURICE 
DEKOBRA 2.50 
AUTHOR OF THE 
MADONNA OF THE 
SLEEPING CARS 
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Points 


As to Iowa 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 


SIR: 

I wish that some kindly soul would ex- 
plain why it is that literary persons from 
the mid-West are so ashamed of their native 
heath, My ears constantly assailed by their 
depreciations I, for a long time, was be- 
wildered and then shocked by their cring- 
ing disloyalty. Mayhap, I am a bit thick- 
headed, because, for a time, I took it all 
in as criticism of the mid-West. At a small 
gathering one day I came to see the light 
of day, so to speak. Persons there spoke 
of the “low horizon” in the literature of 
Iowa, and most of them seemed a bit 
ashamed, not only of its literary production, 
but that they were a part of it—of its 
blood and bone. ‘They hastened to offer 
apologies for the accident of their birth; 
and when, at this gathering, I was asked if 
I had read a certain writer and I responded 
that I had and that I read him mainly be- 
cause of his beautiful prose, my inquisitor 
chortled: “That’s rather a poor reason for 
reading him, isn’t it?” I have since come 
to wonder if these selfsame people should 
not be classed with the enemies of the good 
Doctor Stockmann. 

And I have wondered, too, if it is not 
a tacit admission of inferiority? Probably 
the result of imbibing too much of Mr. 
Mencken’s vinegarish wine. They have 
cringed before his fusillade of brickbats, 
admitted him to be, without a fight, their 
king and forthwith became his fuglemen, 
while none but nincompoops have had the 
hardihood to fight him back. Every time 
that boob shocker opens his oracular mouth 
they roar an anthem of “Amens.” Un- 
critical? I should not call it that! 

It is sad and rather tragic to me, for I, 
notwithstanding its abominable climate, am 
attached to the state—this place of “low 
horizons”; and if I were one born with 
the love of its black loam in my blood I 
should use on such people as Mr. Nevins 
that line in “The Alchemist” which runs 
m pest: “Bway, at, Ti... © Foe fl, 
an emigré from the chivalrous Southland, 
have found these people fairly tolerant and 
congenial and I have found that ideas do 
gain circulation here. Certainly it can not 
be contended that it is as moribund as the 
New England painted by Mr. Howells. I 
don’t suppose I am disclosing a dark secret 
when I say that even Mr. Carl Van Vechten 
survived a nurturing on Iowa soil, 

es 

I don’t believe that I have ever read in 
all my life a more distorted picture of a 
country than Mr. Nevins gives of Iowa in 
his review of Ruth Suckow’s “The Bonney 
Family.” If I had not known Iowa I should 
have said after reading the review that Iowa 
was a place where the sun never shines, a 
land of eternal darkness, and a land of 
bedraggled and mulish people. And I 
think it unfair to Iowa to say that 
Ruth Suckow is the authentic voice of 
the poor State. I can see how one may 
be influenced by her meticulous and photo- 
graphic prose and by the narrow, empty 
lives she depicts; but I believe I may assure 
the unwary reader that there are people in 
Iowa who live with some gusto and who 
have blood coursing their veins. That it is 
a crude life, I shall readily admit; but it 
is, indeed, unfortunate that Mr. Mencken 
and others should tout the narrow, inane 
persons of her stories as being representative 
of the people of the State. I have no doubt 
that Miss Suckow has pictured faithfully 
the life she knows; but it is certainly an 
unusual picture for: any community—a 
grubby, passionless environment. A slice 
of that life? Yes; but, good God! a steady 
diet of it? The bald fact is that the lives 
of such people are not worth the effort it 
takes to record them. I fear that Miss 
Suckow, when she lived in Iowa, never 
permitted her eyes to stray outside the drab 
and dust covered church windows; and I 
have often wondered whether she ever 
knew any person whose blood sometimes 
grew warm. 

DupLey CARROLL. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


What Is Art? 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

There will be many, I am sure, who will 
set out confidently to enlighten Mr. Charles 
A. Bennett on the subject which he puzzles 
over in the Review of March 31st under 
the heading, “What then is Art?” That 
is not my intention. Having engaged in 
many disputations on various themes and 


of View 


never having convinced anybody of any- 
thing, I have modestly concluded that facts 
may perhaps be communicated by one man 
to another, but not meanings; for mean- 
ings, it seems, can only be evolved out of 
personal experience. Knowledge can _ be 
imparted, but not wisdom. In this letter, 
therefore, my purpose is not to enlighten 
Mr. Bennett, for to attempt that would not 
only be futile but also impertinent; it is 
simply to describe the reasoning by which 
I, as a lay philosopher, have arrived at 
answers to the questions which he asks, 
with the hope that by adopting a similar 
method he may arrive at similar conclu- 
sions which may, or may not, satisfy him 
to the degree that they satisfy me. 


What Mr. Bennett wants to do, if I un- 
derstand him correctly, is to find a logical 
justification for the importance which we 
attach to art. We feel that art is impor- 
tant from our personal experience and from 
our observation of the behavior of others; 
but to understand clearly just why it is 
important is so difficult that critics never 
cease to exercise themselves over the prob- 
lem. We know that science is significant 
because it has been pragmatically successful 
in telling us something about reality; and 
because we feel that art is equally signifi- 
cant we naturally desire to believe that it 
is also concerned with reality and not simply 
with meaningless dreams. The question to 
be answered, then, is this: What is the con- 
nection, if any between art and reality? 

The first step in the solution of our prob- 
lem would obviously seem to be to arrive 
at a clear conception of the term “reality,” 
for without that we can get nowhere. I 
will define the conception which I shall use 
in this discussion: Reality exists neither in 
the external world nor subjectively in the 
consciousness, but in the relationship between 
the two; reality, like all things else, is rela- 
tive. E. g., there is the apple, which I 
assume to have an objective existence, and 
there is my idea of the apple. There is 
no significance in my saying that only the 
objective apple is real, or that only my 
idea of the apple is real. I am conscious 
only of how the apple affects me through 
my senses, The relationship between the 
apple and me is real; and that is all I can 
know of reality, and all I can mean by the 
term. 

Using this conception of reality we can, I 
believe, clarify our understanding of the 
significance of both art and science. Al- 
though man is a unified living organism 
he bears a double relationship to his en- 
vironment; or, rather, there are two aspects 
of a single relationship: one that is pri- 
marily intellectual, the other primarily emo- 
tional. Science is concerned with the first, 
art with the second. And since reality, as 
defined above, is relative, and since both art 
and science are concerned with the relation- 
ship existing between man and his environ- 
ment, then both art and science are con- 
cerned with reality, but in different ways. 
To use the apple again as an example: 
science will measure and analyze it, and de- 
scribe it precisely and completely, so that we 
can become fully conscious of the intellect- 
ual relationship existing between the apple 
and ourselves; art, on the other hand, 
through its various mediums, will endeavor 
to express completely the feelings inspired 
in us by the apple, in order that we may 
become fully conscious of the emotional re- 
lationship existing between the apple and 
ourselves. The findings of science we call 
truth; the findings of art beauty—and both 
are real, both have meaning, and both are 
relative; and one is as important as the 


other. 
J 

With this in mind we can go back to Mr. 
Bennett’s three theories of artistic “truth” 
which he finds unsatisfactory. The view 
of art as diversion and escape immediately 
becomes absurd. Art is concerned with the 
self-realization of our emotional nature; it 
increases our self-consciousness; it contribu- 
utes to the growth of our personality, and 
therefore is the very opposite of diversion 
and escape. But it deals with feeling pri- 
marily, however, and not with intellect. To 
question a poet about the scientific truth of 
his statements is irrelevant, for he is not 
concerned with that, but with the way some- 
thing in his environment has moved him. 
Truth in art lies in the genuineness, depth, 
and range of feeling, not in the logical 
exactitude of its observations. If a painter 
draws a woman’s arms as long as her legs 
he does not mean that if we measured them 
we would actually find her anatomy so pe- 
culiar, but simply that he felt them to be 
in that proportion. We would be justified, 
perhaps, in concluding that his feeling was 


so individual as to be of no importance. 
But the point is that we must judge him by 
the soundness of his feeling and not by the 
correctness of his science. 

In his consideration of the second and 
third theories of art Mr. Bennett’s difficulty 
is, I think, that he wants art to tell us the 
truth about reality, but he has failed to 
realize that there are “true” emotions as 
well as true ideas, and also that reality is 
not objective and external, but relative, and 
emotional as well as intellectual. There is 
no meaning in the statement that the ex- 
ternal world is “real,” because we know 
nothing of it except how it affects us 
through our senses. If we had four senses 
instead of five, or a different set of senses 
altogether, our description of nature would 
be quite different from what it is. When 
we describe nature we are describing only 
the relationship which exists between it and 
ourselves in so far as we are conscious of 
it, and in that description art plays a part 
quite as essential as science. A rainbow 
means far more to us than what science can 
tell us of it, and we love a friend no more 
and no less because we understand his 
anatomy. Our feelings are as real as our 
ideas; our emotional development as im- 
portant as an increase in our understanding. 
We call true that which satisfies our in- 
tellectual self-consciousness, and beautiful 
that which satisfies our emotional self- 
consciousness. Both truth and beauty are 
relative; and they are real—as real as 
reality, which is relative also. 

I modestly suggest that Mr. Bennett use 
these ideas in solving his problems and see 
if he gets the same answers that I do. 

G. R. WALKER. 
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The Cosmopolitan Book Corporation 
moved on May first to new and larger 
quarters at Fifty-seventh Street and Eighth 
Avenue. Their address is the International 
Magazine Building at that locality. 
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The Literary Guild of America an- 
nounces as its selection for May, “Catherine 
Paris,” a novel by Princess Marthe Bibesco. 
She is not to be confused with Elizabeth 
Bibesco, the daughter of Margot Asquith, 
also a brilliant writer. Marthe, at present 
residing in Paris, is a Rumanian Princess 
in her own right. 
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NOVEL ¢ SWIFTLY 
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TO OPENING A BOOKSTORE 


Information on the amount of capital required, loca- 
tions, equipment necessary, how and where to buy 
your stock of books, how to budget your expenditures 
—and other data that will help you in opening a 
bookstore, based on the experience of hundreds of 
successful bookstores will be furnished on request by 


BOOKSELLING INFORMATION SERVICE 
Room 775-S, 18 West 34th St, New York 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD 
BY 


(. E€. MONTAGUE 


in this issue of THE SATURDAY REVIEW is the first of a series 
of essays on topics of concern to lovers of books and life. 
Some of these essays will be critical and biographical, but 
others will treat of the important relationships between 
science and the emotions, between politics and business, be- 
tween the movies and art, between man and the life he has 
to lead in a machine civilization. 


BootH TARKINGTON 





Sirs:—So that I shall not miss any of the new essays I enclose 
and order you to renew my subscription to the 
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WALTER LIPPMANN 
JOHN B. Watson 
Rosert Frost 
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“THE BEst OF His GENERATION ”— André Maurois 
Who is this 


WHO, though an American, is 
called the greatest of the younger 
French novelists? 


WHO lives in Paris and writes in 
French though his native state is 
V irginia? 

WHOM a famous Anierican critic 
has compared to Balzac and a great 
French biographer has likened to 
Tolstoy? 


WHOSE first novel, Avarice House, 
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ANDRE MAUROIS says: 
“With the publication of The Closed 
Garden, several fine minds see in 
JULIAN GREEN a novelist who is 
without doubt the best of his genera- 


ation... One can imagine nothing 


CLOSED 


more vivid than the 
depiction of this sad 
house and tragic life of 
its three figures. Above 
all I have been struck 
by a power to evoke 
details which at times 


recalls Tolstoy.” 


GARD 















Author of 


HE 





$2.50 


young manz77~7 





made him the talk of literary America? 


WHO has recently been awarded 
the famous Femina-Bookman Prize 
—a joint honor from England and 
France? (This prize has been awarded 
in the past to Jean Christophe, Bliss, 
Lady Into Fox, and other notable 
pieces of modern literature.) 


WHOSE latest novel has been 
chosen by the Book-of-the-Month 
Club as its book for May? 





HENRY 
“The Closed 


Green 


SEIDEL CANBY says: 
Garden is not JULIAN 


GREEN’S first book, but it is the first 
in which his great promise has been 


realized. 


Adrienne, the leading character in The 





Closed Garden, is a rose 
in a briar patch, the 
very principle of young 
life itself, struggling, 
beating, innocently 
against barriers, choked 
hardened and de- 
stroyed.” 


CHOSEN BY THE “BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB” FOR MAY 
First Printing 90,000 Copies 





HOME 
TO 
HARLEM 


By Claude McKay 


Burton Rascoe, editor of The 
Bookman, writes: “It is hard to 
convey to the reader the impres- 
sion this novel leaves upon the 


vey the impression that a blues- 
song leaves upon the mind. One 
reads, one hears and the heart 
is touched,” $2.50 
cw 


By Ernest Milton 


To Kiss the 
Crocodile 


otic beauty characteristic of 
great works of imagination. 
$2.50 





mind, just as it is hard to con- | 





By Fulton Oursler 
Poor Little 
Fool 


“Mr. Oursler has the happy 
| gift of bringing living people 
| into his pages. “Poor Little Fool’ 
| covers the field of the compan- 
|ionate marriage so thoroughly 
and so sanely that it deserves 





| the widest reading.” 
— Boston Herald $2.00 
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By Clare Sheridan 


Naked Truth 


“Clare Sheridan draws no veil 
over her own experience — or 
those of others. Sometimes we 
owe a great deal to indiscreet 





The story of a boy sent from | writers. In this instance we owe 
the shelter of Canterbury to| most exciting reading to Mrs. 
London, into a life for which | Sheridan. This is the book of 
he has no preparation. It com-|a personality. There is a rich 
bines sophistication with an ex-| vitality in it—the burst of life 


that overcomes all discretion.” 
— Harry Hansen in the N. Y. 
World. $5.00 





A 
PRESIDENT 
IS BORN 


By Fannie Hurst 
Henry Seidel Canby said: 


“Not to be missed in the sea- 
son’s reading.” 

Have you read this great Amer- 
ican novel —a best sellerthrough- 
out the country—about which 


Don Marquis says: 

“The thrill I have been waiting 

for all my life! Fannie Hurst 

has never done anything like— 

anything as good as—‘A Presi- 

dent is born’.” 

Dorothea: Mann says: 

“From dedication to footnotes 

Fannie Hurst makes this back- 

ground of Schuyler tradition as 

authentic as the Roosevelt tra- 

dition. A book to arouse ques- 

tion and controversy as well as 

admiration.” 

Grant Overton says: 

***A President Is Born’ stands 

among us as the greatest novel 

of the new world yet achieved.” 
$2.50 





By Ludwig Lewisohn 


The Island 
Within 
“The tale of a Jew, manfully, 
tragically, withal triumphantly, 
facing his innermost problem— 
that of belonging to himself, 
instead of being possessed by 


the world.” 


—Rabbi Stephen S. Wise 


“Tt marks a milestone in Ameri- 


DAUGHTERS 
OF INDIA 


By Margaret Wilson 


“Against the sepia background 
of areceding India, Miss Wilson 
has delicately etched the story 
of an American woman mission- 
ary, a gentle whole-souled 
worker in an unpromising vine- 
yard, whose placid, undramatic 





can books. It is too important 
to be dismissed in a column — | 
as interesting as Upstream and | 
a much better book.”—Harry | 
Hansen in the N.Y. World. $2.50 | 
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By Roark Bradford 


Ol Man 
Adam an’ His 
Chillun 


“A collection of negro biblical 
interpretations . . . vastly amus- 
ing ...as unique as the Uncle 
Remus otal tales. . . . Mr. 
Bradford’s book belongs in the 
same category with ‘Uncle 
Remus’.” New York Times. $2.50 


life is suddenly caught up in a 
series of surprising and not en- 
tirely unhumorous experiences.” 


—Philadelphia Ledger $2.00 
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By.J. B. Priestley 


The Old 
Dark House 


If you can stop at page 158 with- 
out breaking the seal—this mys- 
tery novel costs you nothing. 
“We doubt if even a Scotchman 
takes up this offer, so swift and 
grim is the tale’s action.” 


—Life $2.00 
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